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INTRODUCTION 


The  period  of  less  than  thirty  years  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  selections  in  this  volume  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  1798,  the  date  of  that  important  joint  venture, 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  and 
to  close  in  1824,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Byron.  This 
brief  period  will  be  considerably  lengthened  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Scott 
lived  before  and  after  both  these  dates ;  but,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  we  calculate  the  length  of  the  period,  we  can¬ 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  wonderfully  sudden 
efflorescence  and  terribly  sudden  decay.  The  period  is 
made  up  of  two  generations;  the  earlier  one  of  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Scott,  who  accomplished 
their  most  distinctive  work  early;  and  the  later  genera¬ 
tion  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  who  died  so  young 
that  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
full  powers.  If  these  latter  “did  not  know  enough,”  as 
Matthew  Arnold  charges,  it  was  in  part  because  they 
were  cut  off  before  they  could  express  “the  wiser  mind” 
that  we  know  was  in  the  possession  of  all  of  them.  Each 
one  of  them  left  his  latest  effort  a  fragment;  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  which  holds  the  sure  promise  of  higher  flights  of 
imagination  and  clearer  power  of  fitting  thought  to  the 
realities  of  human  life  than  he  had  shown  in  his  earlier 
work. 

None  the  less,  fragmentary  as  much  of  the  greater 
poetry  of  both  generations  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  a  depth 
of  vision  and  thought  which  ranges  it  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  fundamental  poetry  in  the  English  language. 
The  causes  of  this  fundamental  quality,  can  never  be 
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fully  explained,  it  is  true;  nevertheless  one  of  the  causes 
is  that  which  is  common  to  all  thinking  and  achievement 
which  is  fundamental  and  ultimate.  These  poets  were 
subjected  to  profound  changes  and  attitudes  towards 
life  and  thought,  which  affected  not  them  alone,  but 
were  destined  to  affect  and  change  the  life  and  thinking 
of  succeeding  generations.  Moreover,  the  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  French  revolution, 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  events  of  history;  and  the 
later  generation  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
remoter  and  most  disillusioning  of  its  consequences. 

The  earliest  of  these  influences  the  poets  shared  with 
all  England  as  an  inheritance  from  the  preceding  gen¬ 
eration,  one  of  which  they  were  only  partially  conscious, 
yet  one  of  the  greatest  importance, — the  religious  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  country  under  the  preaching  of  the  Wes¬ 
leys.  This  movement  did  much  more  than  produce 
Methodism  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word:  it  freed 
emotion,  enthusiasm,  and  sentiment;  it  turned  the  at¬ 
tention  of  even  the  most  ordinary  man  to  the  world 
within  him,  and  gave  a  dignity  to  the  most  common  hu¬ 
man  soul;  and  many  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mysteries 
of  justification  by  faith  and  the  witness  of  the  spirit 
gave  to  the  intuitions  a  glow  and  a  credibility  that  came 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect.  It  also  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  made  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  a  people  of  one  book;  with  the  result  that 
in  a  world  upon  which  blew  all  the  storms  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  England  remained  comparatively  undisturbed.  As 
M.  Sorel,  in  his  elaborate  study  of  the  revolution,  says, 
England  was  stable  because  the  English  people  took  as 
their  guide  the  Bible  instead  of  Rousseau’s  Social  Con¬ 
tract.  The  habit  of  introspection  was  spread  abroad ; 
and  the  subjective  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
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is  an  important  fact  not  only  in  itself,  but  for  the  whole 
period,  because  these  poets  were  the  formative  influences 
of  their  time.  The  consciousness  of  the  religious  world 
within  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  poetic  world  within. 

A  second  great  influence,  or  set  of  influences,  may  be 
called  literary,  some  of  them  of  much  greater  importance 
than  others ;  and  each  exercising  a  power  over  each  poet 
in  a  peculiar  manner  and  to  a  unique  result.  Mediaeval- 
ism  came  to  them  as  a  habit,  touching  Scott  especially; 
but  taking  on  the  form  of  Orientalism  at  times,  and  at¬ 
tracting  Southey  and  Byron.  The  name  of  Spenser 
became  a  power,  barely  touching  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  in  their  apprentice  years,  but  exercising  the  po¬ 
tency  of  a  spell  on  the  later  generation,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  all  making  use  of  it  in  poems  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  German  influence,  bringing  an  interest  in  the 
feelings,  in  terror,  pity,  and  violent  emotions,  is  rather 
closely  allied  to  the  religious  movement,  and  so  was  sta¬ 
bilized  and  produced  a  considerable  English  literature 
which  reacted  on  almost  every  poet.  This  form  of  roman¬ 
ticism  developed  into  the  tale  of  terror;  begun  by  Wal¬ 
pole  in  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  1765,  and  continued  by 
many  authors  in  poem,  novel,  and  drama,  it  developed 
so  prodigiously  and  was  so  strongly  reinforced  by  im¬ 
portations  from  abroad,  that  Wordsworth  was  moved  to 
protest  against  those  “sickly  and  stupid  German  trag¬ 
edies  and  deluges  of  idle  and  extravagant  stories  in 
verse,”  which  threatened  to  drive  into  neglect  the  inval¬ 
uable  works  of  the  earlier  English  writers,  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  But  this  fear  was  unwar¬ 
ranted;  for  an  important  influence,  which  was  especially 
felt  by  Wordsworth  himself,  was  the  renewed  interest  in 
these  great  English  poets,  whose  style  and  method  he 
tried  to  make  his  own.  Still  another  influence,  and  closely 
allied  with  the  two  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  the  new 
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knowledge  of  the  popular  ballads.  The  importance  of 
the  ballad  lies  in  two  things :  first,  it  appeared  to  those 
who  made  an  acquaintance  witli  it  to  deal  with  the  es¬ 
sential  man,  man  as  he  really  is  when  he  is  unspoiled 
by  the  artificialities  of  social  vanity,  and  so  the  real  man 
as  nature  intended  him  to  be  and  as  democratic  opinion 
demanded.  Second,  the  ballad  seemed  to  be  written  in 
the  “natural”  language  of  real  men,  freed  from  the 
perversions  of  artificial  poets,  and  thus  to  be  a  valuable 
specimen  of  democracy.  “The  grand  old  ballad  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spence”  was  regarded  not  only  as  poetry 
of  a  quite  absolute  sort,  but  the  express  form  and  image 
of  a  world  of  splendid  reality  and  possibility  as  well. 

Yet  another  influence,  neither  religious  nor  literary, 
and  mingled  with  all  these,  is  the  appreciation  of  nat¬ 
ural  scenery  and  its  various  interpretations.  With 
some  of  the  poets,  as  writh  Scott,  this  appreciation  and 
use  of  nature  results  in  simple,  objective  picturesque¬ 
ness  ;  with  Byron  and  Shelley  as  a  powerful  emotional 
accompaniment;  while  with  Wordsworth  it  becomes 
changed  into  a  profound  theory  of  the  mind  of  man, 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  sense-impressions  and 
all  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  How  the  mind  develops  through  ordinary  human 
experience  to  the  highest  forms  of  thought;  “human  Be¬ 
ing,  Eternity,  and  God,”  is  traced  by  Wordsworth  in 
The  Prelude ;  and  the  outlines  of  this  process  are  given 
with  sufficient  fulness  in  our  selections  from  the  poem 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear.  This  deeper  use  of  nature 
is  illustrated  by  Coleridge  also;  and  the  later  genera¬ 
tion  exemplify  it  also,  especially  Keats,  who  had  drunk 
most  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  in  many  ways, 
the  poets  represented  in  this  volume  were  profoundly 
moved  by  the  revolutionary  philosophy  of  Locke,  and 
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Hobbes,  and  by  the  later  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  philosophers  who  are  not  only  profound  in 
themselves,  but  who  wrnre  made  trebly  so  by  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  language  of  their  French  disciples  and 
imitators,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  d’Holbach,  Helvetius,  and 
Condorcet,  were  applied  to  the  spheres  of  revolutionary 
political  thought  and  action,  and  so  became  destroyers 
of  things  as  they  were  constituted  by  the  old  regime. 
Nor  were  there  lacking  contemporary  English  versions 
of  this  French  revolutionary  thought:  the  Political  Jus¬ 
tice  of  William  Godwin,  first  published  in  1793,  was  only 
the  most  conspicuous  anarchic  assault  on  monarchy,  aris¬ 
tocracy,  established  law,  and  private  property,  and  a 
glorification  of  Justice  and  Reason.  The  publication  of 
this  book  was  an  event  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
young  intellectuals  of  the  day,  and  Wordsworth  has 
clearly  indicated  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  it — 

‘‘yet  I  feel 

(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 

The  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 

To  feel  it.” 

Hazlitt  reports  that  Wordsworth  said  to  a  young  man 
in  the  Temple,  “Throw  aside  your  books  on  Chemistry 
and  read  Godwin  on  Necessity” — a  piece  of  advice  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  Shelley.  Wordsworth,  like  Coleridge, 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  Godwin,  and  his  doctrine  gives  its  col¬ 
oring  to  much  of  their  early  poetry.  They  recovered 
from  it  and  repudiated  its  anarchy;  but  Byron  and 
Shelley  scarcely  moved  beyond  its  teachings,  the  latter 
merely  suffusing  their  stark  crudities  with  the  light  of 
a  soft  humanitarianism,  and  the  former  boldly  proclaim¬ 
ing  them  as  the  principles  by  which  his  undisciplined 
individualism  was  ruled.  Surely  a  book  which  left  so 
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deep  an  influence  on  two  generations  of  poets  is  de¬ 
serving  of  our  notice;  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  those  critics  who  attempt  to  minimize  its  im¬ 
portance  by  strictures  on  it  and  its  author.  At  a  day 
so  late  as  this  we  can  frankly  acknowledge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  book  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
taken  for  a  Godwinian,  or  even  of  implying  that  the 
book  is  a  great  intellectual  performance.  Political  Jus¬ 
tice  is  not  the  first  second-rate  book  that  has  made  a 
stir  in  the  world  of  contemporary  thought;  its  special 
claim  to  distinction  is  that  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
few  second-rate  books  which  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  touch  some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  its  time  to  some¬ 
what  surprising  issues. 

This  philosophic  stream  of  influence  seems  to  be  de¬ 
structive  of  the  conservative  attitude  spoken  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  religious  revival;  and  such  it  was  with 
many;  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  philosophic 
movement  which  allies  it  very  closely  with  the  religious 
one,  in  that  the  psychology  of  Locke  and  his  successors 
led  to  a  turning  of  the  mind  of  the  poets  inward,  and 
so  led  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  world  of 
inner  consciousness.  Thus  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
under  the  powerful  mastery  of  the  psychologists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  those  poets  like  Keats  who  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  thought  and  method  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  most  completely,  became  philosophical  poets, 
interested  in  the  mind  of  man  and  the  great  and  abid¬ 
ing  passions  of  man  as  man.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  ballad,  we  have  the  democratic  attitude. 
The  problems  of  individual  psychology,  as  these  poets 
interpreted  them,  are  not  those  of  important  people 
alone,  but  those  of  children,  shepherds,  beggars,  sailors, 
and  even  idiots,  as  well. 

All  of  these  influences  and  streams  of  tendency  are 
important  for  the  understanding  of  the  epoch  which 
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we  have  under  consideration;  but  all  of  these  might  not 
have  produced  more  than  an  unreal,  sentimental  poetry, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  event  that  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  all  the  best  hopes 
of  humanity.  Great  events  were  happening;  wars  of 
conquest  and  wars  of  freedom  were  taking  place;  but 
the  general  trend  of  the  world  was  not  clear.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  Bastile  fell;  the  French  Revolution  began, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  made  clear.  “For  my  part,”  writes 
Hazlitt,  “I  set  out  in  life  with  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  event  had  considerable  influence  on  my  early 
feelings,  as  on  those  of  others.  Youth  was  then  doubly 
such.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  a  new  impulse  had 
been  given  to  men’s  minds,  and  the  sun  of  Liberty  rose 
upon  the  sun  of  Life  in  the  same  day,  and  both  were 
proud  to  run  their  race  together.”  Coleridge  tells  us 
in  two  odes,  the  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  and  France: 
An  Ode,  what  that  event  promised  to  him;  and  Words¬ 
worth,  in  the  course  of  a  long  account  of  his  relations 
to  the  revolution,  exclaims : 

“Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven.” 

The  later  generation,  too,  even  though  they  had  not 
the  experience  of  living  through  the  great  event  in  its 
first  glory,  were  equally  the  children  of  the  revolution. 
Byron  and  Shelley  proclaim  pure  revolutionary  doctrine, 
and  idealize  it,  not  having  seen  the  abuses  and  abnega¬ 
tions  of  its  earlier  and  purer  forms,  as  had  the  earlier 
generation.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Southey 
saw  the  revolution,  which  promised  liberty,  develop 
Napoleon  instead  of  emancipation,  and  that  changed 
them  from  cosmopolitans  to  patriotic  Englishmen.  By¬ 
ron  and  Shelley  saw  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
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for  the  protection  of  kings,  and  so  for  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  was  that  the  younger  generation  were  at 
odds  with  the  elder,  going  so  far  in  the  case  of  Byron 
as  to  attack  them  with  the  bitterest  satire.  And  so  the 
period  ends  in  confusion,  as  far  as  the  question  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles  is  concerned:  to  the  elders  England  is 
the  last  abode  of  Liberty;  while  to  the  younger  she  is 
the  place  where  the  vermin  of  reaction  swarm.  The 
elders  advocated  moderation  and  an  effort  to  salvage 
the  world  after  the  tempests  of  the  revolution ;  the  later 
generation  disavowed  such  a  repudiation  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  revolution  and  proclaimed  the  most  extreme 
individualism  and  right  of  self-expression.  Southey  gave 
expression  to  what  Byron  must  have  seemed  to  many  of 
his  own  generation,  when  he  called  him  a  member  of  “the 
Satanic  school”;  for  to  many  of  both  generations  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  though  the  productions  of  this 
school  “breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their  lascivious 
parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  those  loathsome  im¬ 
ages  of  atrocities  and  horrors  they  delight  to  represent, 
they  are  more  especially  characterized  by  a  Satanic 
spirit  of  pride  and  audacious  impiety,  which  still  be¬ 
trays  the  wretched  feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith 
it  is  allied.”  This  charge  Byron  answered  with  a  Satanic 
vigor  and  cleverness ;  for  he  fastened  on  the  mind  of  the 
generation  following  him  the  tradition  that  the  early 
generation  was  one  of  “lost  leaders,”  men  who  bade 
men  crouch  when  they  ought  to  have  been  encouraging 
men  to  aspire. 

Byron’s  assertion  of  the  individual  expresses  a  very 
important  aspect  of  this  whole  period.  We  have  noted 
that  there  is  in  Wordsworth  the  manifestation  of  an 
extreme  psychological  interest;  a  passionate  contempla¬ 
tion  of  human  consciousness,  its  mystery,  its  unity,  and 
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its  growth;  and  it  is  characteristic  both  of  Wordswortli 
and  his  period  that  when  he  analyses  the  ills  of  society 
and  casts  about  for  a  cure  he  finds  it  in  the  betterment 
of  the  individual.  So,  too,  Coleridge  studies  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul,  whether  in  the  story  of  The  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner,  or  in  the  analysis  of  his  own  death  as  a  poet  in 
Dejection.  Shelley  is  always  most  himself  when  he 
gives  lyric  expression  to  his  own  emotions,  and  he  is 
least  himself  when  he  annexes  his  personal  reactions 
to  some  system;  because  his  feelings  were  their  own  jus¬ 
tification  and  had  their  own  inherent  value  in  themselves, 
without  reference  to  any  intellectual  justification.  Keats 
likewise  is  most  Keats  when  he  studies  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  as  affected  by  the  nightingale  or  the  Grecian 
urn,  and  as  it  is  reflected  in  these  objects  of  nature  and 
literary  tradition  and  the  enduring  forms  of  art.  So 
early  and  so  decisively  did  Keats  learn  that  lesson  that 
his  muse  is  seldom  or  never  heard  crying  in  the  market¬ 
places  of  the  world,  but  only  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  human  soul.  Every  poet  of  the  period,  with  the 
exception  of  Southey  and  Scott,  is  occupied  with  the 
issues  of  the  world  of  personal  experience,  and  they 
are  the  least  important  of  them  all  as  poets.  The  mind 
of  man  for  all  the  others,  no  less  than  for  Wordsworth, 
but  for  each  in  his  own  individual  way,  was  the  “haunt” 
and  “main  region  of  his  song.” 

But,  quite  unknown  to  any  of  these  poets  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  there  was  springing  up  out  of  the  very  ground 
beneath  their  feet,  another  revolution,  less  picturesque 
than  the  French  revolution,  but  in  many  ways  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence.  The  industrial  revolution,  by 
affecting  their  ways  of  life,  their  social  relations,  was 
to  force  men  away  from  the  consideration  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  rights,  and  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  part  of  the  whole;  by  affecting  their  ways  of 
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thought,  it  forced  men  to  see  that  the  problems  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  alone.  It  destroyed  the  individualism  of  By¬ 
ron;  but  it  destroyed  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
as  well.  All  the  poets  of  our  period  came  too  late  to  be 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  revolution;  but  the 
strange  fact  is  that  the  one  who  caught  the  new  light 
was  the  oldest  of  them  all;  and  this  was  because  Words¬ 
worth  was  in  spirit  close  to  the  evangelical  party,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  philosophy  that  produced  Bentham,  utili¬ 
tarianism,  and  the  democratic  principle  of  “the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.”  But  the  problems  raised 
by  the  industrial  revolution  were  not  to  be  solved  by 
even  the  wisest  of  the  poets  or  publicists  of  this  period. 
That  difficult  task  was  handed  on  to  the  Victorian  era, 
which  learned  in  suffering  that  no  glorification  of  the 
individual  can  solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  social 
wrongs ;  and  that  the  problems  of  steel,  of  railways,  of 
factories,  of  “the  cash  nexus,”  are  not  to  be  resolved  into 
unrealities  by  pondering  the  relations  of  subject  and 
object,  nor  by  the  high  heroics  of  the  exploitation  of  self. 
And  so  Carlyle,  and  Tennyson,  and  Arnold  obtained  a 
hearing;  but  in  their  labors  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  lot  they  often  looked  back  to  that  great  age  which 
had  just  passed,  and  took  cheer  from  these  great  singers 
who  had  sung  so  deeply  of  “Man,  the  heart  of  Man,  and 
Human  Life.” 


Arthur  Beatty. 


NOTE 


The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  make  a  selection  of 
poems  which  will  be  representative  both  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  authors  and  of  the  period.  For  this  reason  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  space  is  given  to  the  more  diffuse 
authors,  especially  in  their  longer  poems,  and  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  meagre  representation  has  been  accorded 
to  the  more  intense  and  concentrated  artists.  But,  in 
the  main,  most  of  the  poems  would  have  been  admitted 
if  tested  by  the  strict  principles  of  an  anthology,  while 
those  about  which  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  absolute  merits,  justify  their  inclusion  by 
the  fact  of  their  representative  nature.  This  guiding 
principle  of  including  everything  that  is  really  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  more  important  authors  and  aspects  of 
the  age  has  been  carried  out  to  the  full,  within  the  nec¬ 
essary  limits  of  a  volume  such  as  the  present  one.  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  to  give 
a  large  scope  for  each  reader  to  make  such  choice  and 
evaluation  as  he  wishes. 

The  poems  of  each  author  are  arranged  in  the  order 
indicated  by  the  authorized  or  standard  edition.  The 
Table  of  Contents  is  very  full,  and  gives  the  order  o'" 
classification,  with  the  descriptive  headings  of  the  classi¬ 
fication.  The  poems  are  printed  in  the  order  indicated  by 
the  table  of  contents,  with  the  omission  of  the  head¬ 
ings.  In  this  way  the  poems  are  presented  in  the  way 
which  the  author  or  his  representative  wished,  without 
the  intrusion  of  any  editorial  theories.  However,  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  read  or  study  the  poems  in  their 
chronological  order,  he  can  do  so  by  the  dates  printed 
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NOTE 


at  the  end  of  each  poem.  The  date  to  the  left  indicates 
the  year  of  composition;  that  to  the  right  the  date  of 
publication  in  an  authorized  edition.  When  only  one 
date  is  given,  the  years  of  composition  and  publication 
are  coincident.  Sometimes  the  author  has  indicated  a 
particular  month,  day  of  the  month,  or  locality;  and 
these  have  been  scrupulously  retained.  Other  personal 
touches,  such  as  prefaces,  quotations,  and  references 
are  given  when  space  has  not  forbidden  and  when  they 
throw  light  on  the  poems  to  which  they  are  attached. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 


It  is  an  axiom  that  if  any  poet  is  to  be  comprehended, 
his  governing  principles  and  purposes  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  doubly  axiomatic  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth; 
for  those  ideas  out  of  which  his  poetry  grew  are  at  once 
so  individual  and  revolutionary  in  themselves  and  so 
unique  in  their  combination,  that  the  flowering  into 
poetry  is  likely  to  be  ascribed  to  influences  which  are 
totally  erroneous,  unless  the  reader’s  mind  is  quite  pre¬ 
cisely  fixed  on  what  the  poet  has  called  his  purposes. 
These  purposes  are  revolutionary  in  nature,  and  are 
fundamental  in  all  his  poetry;  not  mere  afterthoughts, 
or  attempts  to  rationalize  his  unconscious  poetic  proc¬ 
esses  ;  but  are  ever  present  with  the  poet  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career;  principles  contemporary  with 
the  poetry  and  an  essential  part  of  it.  Indeed,  these 
principles  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  poetry  that  they 
are  found  in  the  poems  themselves  as  frequently  as  in 
the  prose  prefaces  and  notes. 

The  first  formal  statement  of  his  poetic  faith  shows 
him  to  be  a  child  of  the  Revolution.  This  is  found  in 
the  Advertisement  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1798;  and 
in  this  he  lays  down  the  democratic  principle  that  the 
language  of  poetry  should  be  the  natural  language  of 
man,  announcing  further  that  in  those  poems  which  he 
calls  “lyrical  ballads”  he  is  experimenting  “with  a  view 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of  conversation  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetic  pleasure.”  He  also  lays  down 
another  principle:  namely,  that  all  poetry  should  con¬ 
tain  “a  natural  delineation  of  human  passions,  human 
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characters,  and  human  incidents.”  In  other  words,  he 
insists  that  poetry  must  stand  the  test  of  simple  truth, 
both  with  regard  to  diction  and  subject-matter.  This 
extreme  revolutionary  position,  taken  so  early  and  stated 
so  simply,  he  never  changed  in  a  long  career  of  author¬ 
ship.  All  that  he  did  was  to  expand  his  statements  of 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  more  specilically  more  of  the 
aspects  of  poetry  in  their  connections  with  the  many 
aspects  of  human  life  and  consciousness,  and  the  origins 
of  poetry  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Some  of  these  state¬ 
ments  of  the  poet’s  faith  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  his  later  discussion  of  the  diction  proper  to  poetry 
he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  oppose  the  language 
of  the  peasant  to  that  of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  authors,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged  against  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  they  are  one  in  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “permanent”  language  which  is  free  from 
the  perversions  of  taste  through  the  fads  and  fancies  of 
the  hour.  Against  these  perversions  Wordsworth  di¬ 
rects  his  arguments  that  “the  real  language  of  men”  is 
the  language  of  real  men  who  speak  and  write  it  in  its 
most  unperverted,  idiomatic  form.  This  is  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “philosophical  language,”  based  on  real 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  not  the  product  of  the 
“arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression”  which 
build  up  a  vocabulary  that  does  not  arise  out  of  actual 
contact  with  reality.  It  is  a  language  shared  alike  by 
the  common  man  and  the  great  English  poets,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton. 

In  the  Preface  of  1800  Wordsworth  explains  at  some 
length  what  is  meant  by  the  natural  delineation  of  hu¬ 
man  passions;  and  tells  us  that  his  principal  purpose  is 
“to  make  the  incidents  of  common  life  interesting  by 
tracing  in  them,  truly  though  not  ostentatiously,  the 
primary  laws  of  our  nature:  chiefly  as  far  as  regards  the 
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manner  in  which  we  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment.”  In  more  particular  terms,  his  purpose  ‘‘is  to 
follow  the  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind  when  agitated 
by  the  great  and  simple  affections  of  our  nature.”  He 
makes  clear  that  feeling  is  an  essential  in  poetry;  but 
he  makes  it  equally  clear  that  the  feeling  which  appears 
in  poetry  is  not  simple  feeling,  but  the  feeling  that 
arises  out  of  thought.  ‘‘For  all  good  poetry  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings ;  but  though 
this  be  true,  Poems  to  which  any  value  can  be  attached, 
were  never  produced  but  by  a  man  who  being  possessed 
of  more  than  usual  organic  sensibility  had  also  thought 
long  and  deeply.”  Thus  poetry  is  as  true  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  mind  as  science,  in  the  opinion  of 
Wordsworth;  and  he  has  said  that  it  is  the  history,  or 
science,  of  the  feelings.  It  is  identical  in  subject  with 
psychology,  in  that  it  represents  the  actual  operations 
of  the  mind;  and  Wordsworth  adopts  the  association 
psychology  of  David  Hartley  to  explain  the  connections 
between  poetry  and  human  experience. 

The  psychology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Hartley,  provided  him  with  a  most  im¬ 
portant  idea,  by  which  he  was  able  to  give  significance 
to  the  autobiographical  and  reminiscent  habit  of  the 
time.  It  had  often  been  noted  that  youth  passed,  and 
many  poets  had  extracted  melancholy  from  the  fact. 
Wordsworth  was  the  first  to  give  to  this  fact  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  serious  human  significance.  The  Hartleian 
psychology  had  noted  that  the  mind  is  a  developing 
organism  marked  by  three  principal  stages  of  progress: 
(1)  sensations  derived  directly  from  objects;  (2)  sim¬ 
ple  ideas,  derived  from  sensations;  and  (3)  complex 
ideas,  or  intellectual  ideas,  derived  from  simpler  ideas, 
under  the  power  of  association.  Wordsworth  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  this  analysis  of  the  mind’s  history;  and,  follow- 
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ing  the  hints  given  him  by  numerous  psychologists,  he 
gave  to  these  three  stages  a  definitely  autobiographical 
and  chronological  interpretation;  and  so  we  have  in  his 
Tintern  Abbey,  Intimations  of  Immortality,  The  Pre¬ 
lude,  and  many  other  poems,  (1)  Childhood,  the  age 
of  sensation,  developing  into  (2)  Youth,  the  age  of  di¬ 
rect  emotional  responses  to  life,  of  aching  joys  and  dizzy 
raptures,  an  age  that  leads  on  to  (3)  Maturity,  the 
period  of  thought,  but  also  the  period  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  joy  of  childhood  and  youth  has  departed.  Yet,  so 
much  greater  is  the  perception  of  “the  philosophic 
mind”  to  see  into  the  significance  and  life  of  things,  than 
the  mind  in  either  of  the  earlier  stages,  that  the  resulting 
mood  is  not  melancholy,  but  optimism. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  three  ages  stands  the 
important  matter  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.  If  the 
student  will  turn  to  the  selections  from  The  Prelude, 
he  will  see  that  in  giving  the  history  of  his  own  develop¬ 
ment  WTords worth  connects  the  Fancy  with  Youth  and 
Imagination  wTith  Maturity:  Fancy  is  the  characteristic 
powrer  of  Youth,  a  stage  which  develops  into  Maturity; 
and  Imagination  is  but  another  name  for  Reason  in 
her  most  exalted  mood.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  poet’s  own  classification,  his  greater  poems  are 
classed  as  poems  of  the  Imagination,  though  due  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
specific  stages  of  human  development,  such  as  child¬ 
hood,  or  with  specific  human  relationships,  such  as  the 
affections  and  the  love  of  liberty.  But,  as  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  highest  form  of  the  mind’s  activity,  those 
poems  which  are  specially  marked  by  its  power  stand 
forth  with  special  pre-eminence. 

Such  are  the  principal  ideas  which  Wordsworth  ex¬ 
presses  again  and  again  in  his  poetry  and  prose,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  great  poem,  The  Prelude.  The  student 
would  do  well  to  read  our  selections  from  this  poem 
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very  carefully,  for  if  they  are  mastered  most  of  the 
other  poems  will  be  much  more  clearly  understood. 
Then  the  poetry  will  be  appreciated  in  its  sheer  beauty 
and  power:  poetry  concerned  with  the  incidents  of  life 
common  to  us  all,  but  dealing  with  it  with  the  pro- 
foundest  human  insight  and  subtlest  psychological  inter¬ 
pretation,  with  the  result  that  the  life  of  a  shepherd, 
the  random  feelings  of  a  boy,  a  mother’s  sorrow,  and  a 
hundred  other  seemingly  commonplace  things  take  on 
something  like  the  universal  significance  of  a  Greek 
tragedy.  These  values  of  our  common  life  Wordsworth 
conveys  to  us  in  quite  a  unique  way,  and  in  language 
which  is  unsurpassed,  even  in  English  poetry,  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  stark  idiomatic  choice  of  word  and  phrase, 
and  greatness  of  expression.  Because  he  possessed  the 
insight  to  see  into  the  essential  ideas  and  passions  of  the 
time  and  the  imaginative  and  poetic  power  to  express 
them  in  the  ultimate  forms  of  art,  Wordsworth  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  age,  and  by  common  consent,  lends 
his  own  name  to  it.  It  is  the  age  of  Wordsworth. 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

1802. 


LUCY  GRAY 

OR,  SOLITUDE 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wrild, 

I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, — 

The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 
The  hare  upon  the  green; 

But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

“To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 
You  to  the  town  must  go; 
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And  take  a  lantern.  Child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow.” 

“That,  Father!  will  I  gladly  do: 

’Tis  scarcely  afternoon, — 

The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon !” 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook, 

And  snapped  a  fagot-band; 

He  plied  his  work; — and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 

Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wandered  up  and  down; 

And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 

But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 

But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  the  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor; 

And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept, — and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
“In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet”; 
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— When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy’s  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill’s  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn-hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 

The  marks  were  still  the  same; 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 

And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 

Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 

And  further  there  were  none ! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  day 
She  is  a  living  child ; 

That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O’er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind ; 

And  sings  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

1799. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN 

— A  simple  Child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 


1800 
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I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said; 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  w’as  wdldly  clad : 

Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair; 

— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

“Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 

How  many  may  you  be?” 

“How  many?  Seven  in  all,”  she  said. 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

“And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell.” 
She  answmred,  “Seven  are  we; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

“Two  of  us  in  the  church-vard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother ; 

And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage;  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.” 

“You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Yet  ye  are  seven!  I  pray  you  tell. 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be.” 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 

“Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we; 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree.” 
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“You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 

Your  limbs  they  are  alive; 

If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid 
Then  ye  are  only  five.” 

“Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen,” 
The  little  Maid  replied, 

“Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother’s  door, 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

“My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 

And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

“And  often  after  sun-set.  Sir, 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 

I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

“The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 

Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

“So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 

Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

“And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow 
And  I  could  run  and  slide. 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side.” 
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“How  many  are  you,  then,”  said  I, 

“If  they  two  are  in  heaven?” 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid’s  reply, 

“O  Master!  we  are  seven.” 

“But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead ! 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven !” 

’Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  “Nay,  we  are  seven!” 

1798. 


Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 

But  in  the  Lover’s  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 

I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 

Beneath  an  evening-moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye. 

All  over  the  wide  lea ; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 
Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 

The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy’s  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept. 
Kind  Nature’s  gentlest  boon! 
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And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped: 

When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof. 

At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  Lover’s  head ! 

“O  mercy!”  to  myself  I  cried, 

“If  Lucy  should  be  dead!” 

1799.  1800 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 
And  very  few  to  love: 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 

— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me ! 

1799.  1800 


I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 

Nor,  England!  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
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’Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 
The  joy  of  my  desire; 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 
Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed, 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy’s  eyes  surveyed. 

1799.  1807 


THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET  — 

Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 

Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  ? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone ! 

Or  if  thy  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 

Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same 
That  I  may  rest;  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name? 

Seven  years,  alas !  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child; 

To  have  despair’d,  have  hoped,  believed, 
And  been  for  evermore  beguiled ; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss ! 

I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss ; 

Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this? 
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He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 

An  object  beauteous  to  behold; 

Well  born,  well  bred;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold: 

If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace, 

As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

Ah !  little  doth  the  young-one  dream 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
What  power  is  in  his  wildest  scream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  ! 

He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess ; 

Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress; 

But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

Neglect  me!  no,  I  suffer’d  long 
From  that  ill  thought;  and  being  blind. 
Said,  “Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong: 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed:”  and  that  is  true; 

I’ve  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew, 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain, 

Oh!  do  not  dread  thy  mother’s  door; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain: 

I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes; 

And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

Alas  !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings. 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight; 
They  mount — how  short  a  voyage  brings 
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The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight ! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan 
Maim’d,  mangled  by  inhuman  men; 

Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion’s  den; 

Or  hast  been  summon’d  to  the  deep 
Thou,  thou,  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

I  look  for  ghosts:  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me;  ’tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead; 

For  surely  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 

I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 

The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 

And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

Beyond  participation  lie 
My  troubles,  and  bevond  relief : 

If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh 
They  pity  me,  and  not  mv  grief. 

Then  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
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Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ! 

I  have  no  other  earthly  friend. 

1801-4.  1807 


MICHAEL 

A  PASTORAL  POEM 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 

You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 
But,  courage !  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 

Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 

With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kites 

That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude ; 

Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 

Might  see  and  notice  not.  Beside  the  brook 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones ! 

And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story — unenriched  with  strange  events. 

Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside, 

Or  for  the  summer  shade.  It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved; — not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 

And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 
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Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  wTas  his  name 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 

And  in  his  shepherd’s  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and  oftentimes, 

When  others  heeded  not.  He  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
“The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me !” 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 

So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
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And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd’s  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved, 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 

His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old — 

Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house:  two  wheels  she  h*ad 
Of  antique  form;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool; 

That  small,  for  flax;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 

The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house. 

An  only  Child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o’er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd’s  phrase, 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  Son, 

With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a  storm, 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 

Made  all  their  household.  I  may  truly  say. 

That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone. 

And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
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The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then, 

Their  labour  did  not  cease;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there, 

Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk, 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes, 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.  Yet  when  the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 

And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife’s  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 

Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney’s  edge. 

That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a  lamp; 

An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 

Early  at  tevening  did  it  burn — and  late, 

Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 

Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found. 

And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate, 

Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 

Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 

And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced, 
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Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dummail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening  Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years, 

The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate ;  but  to  Michael’s  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 

Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all — 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man. 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts. 

And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 

His  heart  and  his  heart’s  joy!  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman’s  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy’s  attire,  did  Michael  love. 

Albeit  of  a  stern  unbending  mind. 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd’s  stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade. 
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Chosen  for  the  Shearer’s  covert  from  the  sun. 

Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 

The  Clipping  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 

There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade. 

With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe. 

Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven’s  good  grace  the  boy  grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 

Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd’s  staff, 

And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 

And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called. 

There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine. 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help; 

And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 

Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise; 

Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or  voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts ;  and  to  the  heights. 

Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 

He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  noAV?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
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Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind ; 

And  that  the  old  Man’s  heart  seemed  born  again  ? 

Thus  in  his  father’s  sight  the  Boy  grew  up: 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael’s  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.  Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother’s  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means; 

But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him;  and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 

A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 

Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for  claim, 

At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 

More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 

That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd’s  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again, 

And  his  heart  failed  him.  “Isabel,”  said  he. 

Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 

“I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 

And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God’s  love 
Have  we  all  lived;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger’s  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 

Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 

And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.  An  evil  man 
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That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and,  if  he  were  not  false. 

There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.  I  forgive  him; — but 
’Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 

Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 

He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  know’st. 

Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.  He  is  a  prosperous  man, 

Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go. 

And  with  his  kinsman’s  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.  If  here  he  stay, 

What  can  be  done?  Where  every  one  is  poor, 
What  can  be  gained?” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 

There’s  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself. 

He  was  a  parish-boy — at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours  bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar’s  wares ; 

And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 

Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 

To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 

Beyond  the  seas ;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 

And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor, 

And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel  floored 
With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 
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These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 

And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  Man  was  glad, 
And  thus  resumed : — “Well,  Isabel !  this  scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 

We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 

Make  ready  Luke’s  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 

— If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night.’’ 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.  The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 

But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael’s  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 

And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  “Thou  must  not  go: 

We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 

None  to  remember — do  not  go  away, 

For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die. 

The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice; 

And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered  heart.  That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
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As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring:  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 

To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.  Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke’s.  When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 

“He  shall  depart  to-morrow.”  To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.  But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheepfold;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss. 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet’s  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 

With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped. 
And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him : — “My  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 

And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 

I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  ’twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 
On  tilings  thou  canst  not  know  of. — After  thou 
First  cam’st  into  the  world— as  oft  befalls 
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To  new-born  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father’s  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Day  by  day  passed  on, 

And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune; 

While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother’s  breast.  Month  followed  month, 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains ;  else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father’s  knees. 

But  we  wrere  playmates,  Luke :  among  these  hills. 

As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know.” 

Luke  had  a  manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.  The  old  Man  grasped  his  hand, 
And  said,  “Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father:  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others’  hands;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived, 

As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 

I  wished  that  thou  should’st  live  the  life  they  lived: 
But,  ’tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me; 

Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
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Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my  work. 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free 
— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.  Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should’st  go.” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 

“This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son, 

It  is  a  work  for  me.  But,  lay  one  stone — 

Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.  At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale ; — do  thou  thy  part ; 

I  will  do  mine. — I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee: 

Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 

Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 

Before  I  knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee,  Boy 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes — yes — 

I  knew  that  thou  could’st  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone. 

What  will  be  left  to  us ! — But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.  Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 

As  I  requested ;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
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May’st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived. 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee  well — 

When  thou  return’st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 

A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 

’Twill  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate 

Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave.” 

The  Shepherd  ended  here ;  and  Luke  stooped  down 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.  At  the  sight 
The  old  Man’s  grief  broke  from  him;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 

And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 

— Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace 
Ere  the  night  fell: — with  morrow’s  dawn  the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face; 

And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come. 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 

Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
“The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen.” 

Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 

So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.  Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 

He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
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To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 

’Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 

I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.  Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 

And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before. 

Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 

And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.  ’Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  Man — and  ’tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was  he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 

Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time. 

He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought, 

And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband:  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger’s  hand. 

The  Cottage  which  was  named  The  Evening  Star 
Is  gone — the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  been  wrought 
In  all  the  neighbourhood: — yet  the  oak  is  left 
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That  grew  beside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll. 

1800 

THERE  WAS  A  BOY 

There  was  a  Boy;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliff’s 
And  islands  of  Winander  ! — many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 

Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake. 

And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 

That  they  might  answer  him;  and  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 

Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals, 

And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud, 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din;  and,  when  a  lengthened  pause 
Of  silence  came  and  baffled  his  best  skill, 

Then  sometimes,  in  that  silence  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 

With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 

Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and  died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years  old. 
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Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 
Where  he  was  born;  the  grassy  churchyard  hangs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school; 

And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  way  has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  there 
A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute — looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies  ! 

1798.  1800 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 

O  blithe  New-comer!  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice: 

O  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear; 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring ! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I  listen’d  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 
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To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen ! 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place; 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee ! 

1802.  1807 


YEW-TREES 

There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 

Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore; 

Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 
Of  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  rparched 
To  Scotland’s  heaths;  or  those  that  crossed  the  sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  Tree !  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 

To  be  destroyed.  But  worthier  still  of  note 

Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 

Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove; 

Huge  trunks  !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
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Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved; 

Nor  uninformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane;  a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 

By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 

Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 

Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 

With  unrejoicing  berries — ghostly  Shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 

Silence  and  Foresight;  Death  the  Skeleton 

And  Time  the  Shadow; — there  to  celebrate, 

As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o’er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone. 

United  worship;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara’s  inmost  caves. 

1803.  1815 


NUTTING 

- It  seems  a  day 

(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 

One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die; 

When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope, 

I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o’er  my  shoulders  slung, 

A  nutting-crook  in  hand ;  and  turned  my  steps 
Tow’rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure  quaint, 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off  weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded, 

By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame — 

Motley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles, — and  in  truth 
More  ragged  than  need  was  !  O’er  pathless  rocks. 
Through  beds  of  matted  fern,  and  tangled  thickets. 
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Forcing  my  wav,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungracious  sign 
Of  devastation;  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung, 

A  virgin  scene ! — A  little  while  I  stood. 

Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in;  and  with  wise  restraint 
\  oluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet; — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I  played; 

A  temper  known  to  those  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye; 

Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever;  and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 

And — with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green  stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shady  trees, 

Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep — 

I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 

The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 

Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 

And  on  the  vacant  air.  Then  up  I  rose, 

And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough,  with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage :  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower, 

Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being:  and  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past. 

Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
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Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 

I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 

The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky. — 

Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

1799.  1800 


She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleam’d  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment’s  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 

Like  Twilight’s  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveller  between  life  and  death: 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
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Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  plann’d 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

1804. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  “A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 

This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take; 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

“Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse:  and  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

“She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 

And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 

And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

“The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden’s  form 
By  silent  sympathy. 
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“The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

“And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell.” 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done — 
How  soon  my  Lucy’s  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 

1799.  1800 


A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees ; 

Rolled  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

1799.  1800 


I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
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A  host,  of  golden  daffodils ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed — -and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

1804.  1807 

RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

i 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night; 

The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods ; 

But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright; 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods ; 
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Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broods ; 

The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  chatters; 

And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of  waters. 

ii 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors ; 

The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning’s  birth; 

The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops ; — on  the  moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth; 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist;  that,  glittering  in  the  sun, 

Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth  run. 

hi 

I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor; 

I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy; 

I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  wrnters  roar; 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy: 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ: 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly; 

And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melancholy. 

IV 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chaneeth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low; 

To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so; 

And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came ; 

Dim  sadness — and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not,  nor 
could  name. 
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v 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky; 

And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare : 

Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I ; 

Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare; 

Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care; 

But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 

Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

vr 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 

As  if  life’s  business  were  a  summer  mood; 

As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good; 

But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at  all  ? 

VII 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 

The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his  pride; 

Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain-side; 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified: 

We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness; 

But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness. 

VIII 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 

A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given. 
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Yet  it  befell  that,  in  this  lonely  place. 

When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares: 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  grey  hairs. 

IX 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 

Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 

By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence ; 

So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense: 

Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself ; 


Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead, 

Nor  all  asleep — in  his  extreme  old  age: 

His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life’s  pilgrimage; 

As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 

A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame  had  cast. 

XI 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale  face, 

Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood: 

And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 

Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 

That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call; 

And  rnoveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 
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xn 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned, 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book: 

And  now  a  stranger’s  privilege  I  took; 

And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 

“This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day.” 

XIII 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make, 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowly  drew: 

And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 
“What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue? 

This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.” 

Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid  eyes. 

xiv 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest. 

But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 

With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest — 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men;  a  stately  speech; 

Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 

Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man  their  dues. 

xv 

He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor: 
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Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome! 

And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure: 

From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor  to  moor; 
Housing,  with  God’s  good  help,  by  choice  or  chance 
And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  maintenance. 

XVI 

The  old  Man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side ; 

But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard;  nor  word  from  word  could  I  divide; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream; 

Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 

To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  admonishment. 

XVII 

My  former  thoughts  returned:  the  fear  that  kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 

Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 

And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
—Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  comforted, 

My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

“How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do?” 

XVIII 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat; 

And  said  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 

“Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side ; 

But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay; 

Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.” 


TINTERN  ABBEY 
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XIX 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 

The  old  Man’s  shape,  and  speech — all  troubled  me: 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 

While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued, 

He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse  renewed. 

xx 

And  soon  with  this  the  other  matter  blended. 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanour  kind, 

But  stately  in  the  main;  and,  when  he  ended, 

I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 

“God,”  said  I,  “be  my  help  and  stay  secure; 

I’ll  think  of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor!” 

1802.  1807 


LINES 

COMPOSED  A  FEW  MILES  ABOVE  TINTERN  ABBEY,  ON 
REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE  DURING  A 

TOUR.  JULY  13,  1798. 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 
With  a  soft  inland  murmur.1 — Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 

That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 

1  The  river  is  not  affected  by  the  tides  a  few  miles  above  Tintern. 
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Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

The  day  is  come  wThen  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts. 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
’Mid  groves  and  copses.  Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild:  these  pastoral  farms. 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ! 

With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods. 

Or  of  some  Hermit’s  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 


These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man’s  eye: 

But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  ’mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 

In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  swTeet, 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 

And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

With  tranquil  restoration: — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure:  such,  perhaps. 

As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

H  is  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  Nor  less,  I  trust. 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 

Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
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In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened: — the  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul: 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft — 

In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 

How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

O  sylvan  Wye!  thou  wanderer  thro’  the  woods, 

How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again: 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.  And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o’er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 

Wherever  nature  led:  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads  than  one 
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Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.  For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.  Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  * 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 

And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
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Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create,1 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay: 

For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 

My  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.  Oh !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 

Mv  dear,  dear  Sister  !  and  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  ’tis  her  privilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 

Rash  judgements,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.  Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

1  This  line  has  a  close  resemblance  to  an  admirable  line  of  Young’s, 
the  exact  expression  of  which  I  do  not  recollect.  [Night  Thoughts ,  VI, 
424] 
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To  blow  against  thee:  and,  in  after  years, 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  oh!  then. 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations!  Nor,  perchance — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 

Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love — oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.  Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs. 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake ! 

1798 


STEPPING  WESTWARD 

While  my  Fellow-traveller  and  I  were  walking  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Ketterine,  one  fine  evening  after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  where, 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been  hospitably  entertained  some 
weeks  before,  we  met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  solitary 
region,  two  well-dressed  Women,  one  of  whom  said  to  us,  by  way 
of  greeting,  “What,  you  are  stepping  westward?” 

“What,  you  are  stepping  westzcard?” — “Yea.” 

— ’Twould  be  a  wildish  destiny, 

If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
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In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home. 
Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance: 
Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance, 
Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none, 
With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on? 

i 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold; 

And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny : 

I  liked  the  greeting;  ’twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 
Was  walking  by  her  native  lake: 

The  salutation  had  to  me 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy: 

Its  power  was  felt;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 

The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 

1803-5. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass! 

Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 

Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
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O  listen!  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands : 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne’er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate’er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o’er  the  sickle  bending; — 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

1803-5. 


1807 


Surprised  by  joy — impatient  as  the  Wind 
I  turned  to  share  the  transport — Oh !  with  whom 
But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
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That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find? 

Love,  faithful  love,  recalled  thee  to  my  mind — 

But  how  could  I  forget  thee?  Through  what  power. 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour. 

Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 

To  my  most  grievous  loss! — That  thought’s  return 

V  as  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore. 

Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

Knowing  my  heart’s  best  treasure  was  no  more; 

That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore. 

1812.  1815 


It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  dowrn  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o’er  the  Sea: 
Listen !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear  Child  !  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought. 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year; 

And  worshipp’st  at  the  Temple’s  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

1802.  1807 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
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The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not. — Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

?  1807 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

SEPTEMBER  3,  1802. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

1802.  1807 

INSIDE  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  Architect  who  planned — 
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Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white-robed  Scholars  only — this  immense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence! 

Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  vrho  fashioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

1821.  1822 

CONTINUED 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 

Who  thus  could  build.  Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 

Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here; 

Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly’s  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops:  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity’s  embrace;  whose  guardian  crest, 

The  silent  Cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  She  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England’s  overflowing  Dead. 

1821.  1822 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  lies 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon; 
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Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene. 

The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse: 

With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way, 
Whate’er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse. 

The  Mind’s  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

1833.  1835 

ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee; 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west:  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay; 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day: 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

1802.  1807 

THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON 

ON  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  Voice: 
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In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty ! 

There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought’st  against  him;  but  hast  vainly  striven: 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  are  driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft: 

Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left; 
For,  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 

And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 

And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  bv  thee! 

1807.  1807 

WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER,  1802 

O  Friend!  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  groom  ! — We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest: 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.  Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry;  and  these  we  adore: 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more: 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

1802.  1807 


LONDON,  1802 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
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Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men; 

Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way. 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

1802.  1807 

EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

“Why,  William,  on  that  old  grey  stone. 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 

Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 

And  dream  your  time  away? 

“Where  are  your  books  ? — that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind ! 

Up  !  up  !  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

“You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 

As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you; 

As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth. 

And  none  had  lived  before  you !” 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 

And  thus  I  made  reply: — 
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“The  eye, — it  cannot  choose  but  see; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 

Our  bodies  feel,  where’er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

“Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

“Think  you,  ’mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

“ — Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  grey  stone. 

And  dream  my  time  away.” 

1798 


THE  TABLES  TURNED 

AN  EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Up!  up!  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books; 

Or  surely  you’ll  grow  double: 

Up!  up!  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain’s  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 
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Books!  ’tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet. 

How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life. 

There’s  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  'Nature  be  your  Teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — • 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things : — 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves ; 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives. 

1798 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes. 

While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 
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In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran ; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 

And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower  H- 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure: — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air; 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 

If  such  be  Nature’s  holy  plan, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man? 

Y 't-u.  Ri  -  ■  1798 

TO  MY  SISTER 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March: 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before, 

The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 
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There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 
i  Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare. 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister!  (’tis  a  wish  of  mine) 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 

Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you ; — and,  pray. 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress ; 
And  bring  no  book:  for  this  one  day 
We’ll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar: 

We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth. 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 

From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth: 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason: 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey: 

We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 
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And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above. 

We  ll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls: 

They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister  !  come,  I  pray, 

With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress; 

And  bring  no  book:  for  this  one  day 
We’ll  give  to  idleness. 

1798 

A  POET’S  EPITAPH 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  trained  and  bred? 

— First  learn  to  love  one  living  man; 

Then  may’st  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou? — draw  not  nigh! 

Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye. 

The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer? 

A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see? 

Approach;  yet,  Doctor,  not  too  near. 

This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 

A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  chaff? 

Welcome ! — but  lay  thy  sword  aside. 

And  lean  upon  a  peasant’s  staff. 

Physician  art  thou  ? — one,  all  eyes. 
Philosopher ! — a  fingering  slave. 
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One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
k  Upon  his  mother’s  grave? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 

O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray. 

That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 

Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away ! 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears ; 

Led,  Heaven  knows  how !  to  this  poor  sod: 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ; 

Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small; 

A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing, 

An  intellectual  All-in-all ! 

Shut  close  the  door;  press  down  the  latch; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust; 

Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks. 

And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown? 

He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew. 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove; 

And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed; 
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And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  -weak;  both  Man  and  Boy, 

Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land; 

Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 

The  things  which  others  understand. 

— Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave! 

Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length; 

Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave. 

1799. 

THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS 

We  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  sun; 

And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said 
“The  will  of  God  be  done !” 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he, 

With  hair  of  glittering  grey; 

As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass, 
And  by  the  steaming  rills, 

We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 
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“Our  work,’’  said  I,  “was  well  begun, 

Then  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun, 

So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought?” 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop ; 

And  fixing  still  his  eye 

Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top. 

To  me  he  made  reply: 

“Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

“And  just  above  yon  slope  of  corn 
Such  colours,  and  no  other, 

Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  morn. 

Of  this  the  very  brother. 

“With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave. 

And,  to  the  churchyard  come,  stopped  short 
Beside  my  daughter’s  grave. 

“Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen, 

The  pride  of  all  the  vale; 

And  then  she  sang; — she  would  have  been 
A  very  nightingale. 

“Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay; 

And  yet  I  loved  her  more, 

For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
I  e’er  had  loved  before. 
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“And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met, 

Beside  the  churchyard  yew, 

A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

“A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare; 

Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white: 

To  see  a  child  so  very  fair, 

It  was  a  pure  delight ! 

“No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
E’er  tripped  with  foot  so  free; 

She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

“There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine; 

I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again : 

And  did  not  wish  her  mine !” 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now, 

Methinks,  I  see  him  stand, 

As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 

1799.  1800 


THE  FOUNTAIN 

A  CONVERSATION 

We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true, 

A  pair  of  friends,  thougli  I  was  young, 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 
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We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 

Beside  a  mossy  seat; 

And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke, 

And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

“Now,  Matthew!”  said  I,  “let  us  match 
This  water’s  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch 
That  suits  a  summer’s  noon; 

“Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade, 

That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  April  made  !” 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree; 

And  thus  the  dear  old  Man  replied. 

The  grey-haired  man  of  glee: 

“No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears 
How  merrily  it  goes  ! 

’Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

“And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain’s  brink. 

“My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 
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“Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay: 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 

Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

“The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 

The  lark  above  the  hill. 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

“With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free: 

“But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws; 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 

We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

“If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 

The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own; 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

“My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
My  life  has  been  approved. 

And  many  love  me !  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved.” 

“Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs, 
The  man  who  thus  complains  ! 

I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  these  happy  plains; 
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“And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
I’ll  be  a  son  to  thee!” 

At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 

“Alas  !  that  cannot  be.” 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side; 

And  down  the  smooth  descent 

Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  wre  glide ; 

And  through  the  wood  we  went; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard’s  rock. 

He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  church-clock. 

And  the  bewildered  chimes. 

1799.  1800 


ODE  TO  DUTY 

“Jam  non  consilio  bonus,  sed  more  eo  perductus,  ut  non  tantum 
recte  facere  possim,  sed  nisi  recte  facere  non  possim.” 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God! 

O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free; 

And  calm’st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 

Glad  Hearts!  without  reproach  or  blot; 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 
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Oh!  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power !  around  them 
cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face: 
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Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh 
and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 

I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live ! 

1805.  1807 


CHARACTER  OF 
THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

—It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  wThen  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought: 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright : 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower ; 
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Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives : 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— ’Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  lawT  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 

Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined; 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired 
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With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images  !  which,  wheresoe’er  he  be. 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love : — 
’Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation’s  eye. 

Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not — - 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who,  wThether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause; 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven’s  applause: 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

1805-6.  1807 
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ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  PEELE  CASTLE,  IN  A  STORM, 
PAINTED  BY  SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT. 

I  was  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile ! 

Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee: 

I  saw  thee  every  day;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  ! 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day ! 

Whene’er  I  looked,  thy  Image  still  was  there; 

It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm!  it  seemed  no  sleep; 

No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings: 

I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things. 

Ah!  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter’s  hand. 

To  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s  dream; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile, 

Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this  ! 

Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile; 

On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house  divine 
Of  peaceful  years;  a  chronicle  of  heaven; — 

Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 
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A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 

Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 

Or  merely  silent  Nature’s  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 

Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made: 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 

A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — ’tis  so  no  more ; 

I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 

A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 

A  deep  distress  hath  humanised  my  Soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been: 

The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne’er  be  old; 

This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend!  who  would  have  been  the 
Friend, 

If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend; 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

O  ’tis  a  passionate  Work! — yet  wise  and  well. 

Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here; 

That  Hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell, 

This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear ! 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 

Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time. 

The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling  waves. 
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Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 

Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind ! 

Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 

Is  to  be  pitied;  for  ’tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne ! 

Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. — 

Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 

1805.  1807 

ODE 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

I 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; — 

Turn  wheresoe’er  I  may. 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

ii 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 

The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
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Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 

But  yet  I  know,  where’er  I  go. 

That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

hi 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor’s  sound, 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong: 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep; 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wTrong; 

I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 

The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 

And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Land  and  sea 

Give  themselves  lip  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday; — 

Thou  Child  of  Joy. 

Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 


IV 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal. 
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The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May-morning, 

And  the  Children  are  culling 
On  every  side. 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 

Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother’s  arm:— 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear! 

— But  there’s  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 

A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 

Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone: 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 

WTiither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 

v 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  began  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 

But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 
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And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

VI 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother’s  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 

And  that  imperial  palace  when  he  came. 

VII 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new’-born  blisses, 
A  six  years’  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 

See,  where  ’mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father’s  eyes  ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
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The  little  Actor  cons  another  part; 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  “humorous  stage” 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

VIII 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
Thy  Soul’s  immensity; 

Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 

That,  deaf  and  silent,  read’st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 

In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o’er  a  Slave, 

A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 

Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being’s  height, 
Why  wTith  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 

Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 

Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life ! 

IX 

O  joy!  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
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That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 

Perpetual  benediction:  not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest; 

Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 

With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  songs  of  thanks  and  praise; 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised: 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never: 

Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 

Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
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And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor’s  sound ! 

We  in  thought  all  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower 
We  wrill  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 
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The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 
Is  lovely  yet; 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality; 

Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

1802-6.  1807 

From  THE  RECLUSE 

On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life, 

Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 

Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed ; 

And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 

— To  these  emotions,  whencesoe’er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance, 

Or  from  the  Soul — an  impulse  to  herself — 

I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 

Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and  Hope, 

And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread; 

Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
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Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all — 

I  sing: — “tit  audience  let  me  find  though  few!’’ 

So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked,  the  Bard — 
In  holiest  mood.  Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 

For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 

All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 

That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form — - 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  Angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones — - 
I  pass  them  unalarmed.  Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams — can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man — 

My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 

— Beauty — a  living  Presence  of  the  earth, 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth’s  materials — waits  upon  my  steps 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  hourly  neighbour.  Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main — why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
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— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation : — and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted: — and  how  exquisitely,  too — 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 

The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish: — this  is  our  high  argument. 

— Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed; 

Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities — may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment;  that  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn ! — 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit !  that  inspir’st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth, 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets :  upon  me  bestow 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight;  that  my  Song 
With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine. 
Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure, 
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Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere ! — And  if  with  this 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 
Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  man 
Contemplating;  and  who,  and  what  he  was — 

The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 

This  Vision;  when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived; — 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.  If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then — dread  Power! 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination, — may  my  Life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners; — nurse 
My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughts 
Be  with  me; — so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end ! 

1802-5.  1814,  1888 

From  THE  PRELUDE 

BOOK  I 

(Lines  94-165) 

It  was  a  splendid  evening,  and  my  soul 
Once  more  made  trial  of  her  strength,  nor  lacked 
iEolian  visitations;  but  the  harp 
Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 
Of  harmony  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds. 

And  lastly  utter  silence!  “Be  it  so; 

Why  think  of  anything  but  present  good?” 

So,  like  a  home-bound  labourer,  I  pursued 
My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  sun,  that  shed 
Mild  influence:  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 
Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 
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To  a  servile  yoke.  What  need  of  many  words? 

A  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three  days 
Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermitage. 

I  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life 
In  common  things — the  endless  store  of  things, 
Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day 
Found  all  about  me  in  one  neighbourhood — 

The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  morn 
To  night,  unbroken  cheerfulness  serene. 

But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 
To  brave  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 
Reading  or  thinking;  either  to  lay  up 
New  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 
By  timely  interference:  and  therewith 
Came  hopes  still  higher,  that  with  outward  life 
I  might  endue  some  airy  phantasies 
That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years. 

And  to  such  being  temperately  deal  forth 
The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart. 

That  hope  hath  been  discouraged ;  welcome  light 
Dawns  from  the  east,  but  dawns  to  disappear 
And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning:  if  my  mind. 

Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past, 
Would  gladly  grapple  with  Some  noble  theme, 
Vain  is  her  wish;  where’er  she  turns  she  finds 
Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  gifts 
Of  humbler  industry.  But,  oh,  dear  Friend! 

The  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is, 

Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times; 

His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well, 

Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
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Unmanageable  thoughts :  his  mind,  best  pleased 
While  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  end, 

But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings  on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the  groves ; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  long. 

When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  prepare 
For  such  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering;  for  I  neither  seem 
To  lack  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul. 

Nor  general  Truths,  which  are  themselves  a  sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind: 

Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  things. 

Forms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with  toil 
And  needful  to  build  up  a  Poet’s  praise. 

Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  and  these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhere  such 
As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choice; 

No  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 
Whom  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hope 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banishment, 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years. 

(Lines  221-478) 

Sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 
A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 
To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts; 
Some  variegated  story,  in  the  main 
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Lofty,  but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it, 

Mist  into  air  dissolving !  Then  a  wish. 

My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning  toward  some  philosophic  song 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life; 

With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Recesses  in  man’s  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre ; 

But  from  this  awful  burthen  I  full  soon 
Take  refuge  and  beguile  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  insight.  Thus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power. 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  withstood, 
A  timorous  capacity  from  prudence. 

From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 

Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve. 

Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 

Ah !  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks. 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holiday. 

Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task;  takes  heart  again. 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
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Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 

This  is  my  lot;  for  either  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme. 

Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  myself, 

That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 

Unprofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave, 

Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 

That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse’s  song, 

And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls. 

And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams?  For  this,  didst  thou, 
O  Derwent !  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms, 

Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves. 

When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk; 

A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 

Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years’  child, 

In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream, 

Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer’s  day; 

Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked  again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer’s  day,  or  scoured 
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The  sandy  fields,  leaping  through  flowery  groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort;  or  when  rock  and  hill. 

The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw’s  lofty  height. 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  born 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother’s  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport, 

A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear: 

Much  favoured  in  my  birthplace,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted — there  wrere  we  let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.  Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain-slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  had  snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  ’twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o’er  my  shoulder  hung 
To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Among  the  smooth  green  turf.  Through  half  the 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation; — moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o’er  my  head.  I  was  alone. 

And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.  Sometimes  it  befell 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O’erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another’s  toil 
Became  my  prey;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 
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Nor  less  when  spring  had  warmed  the  cultured  Vale, 
Roved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge;  though  mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was  not  ignoble.  Oh !  when  I  have  hung 
Above  the  raven’s  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 

Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 

Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 

With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 
Blow  through  my  ear !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  ! 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.  How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 

Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e’er  have  borne  a  part, 

And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself!  Praise  to  the  end! 

Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to  employ; 

Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 

That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 

Opening  the  peaceful  clouds;  or  she  may  use 

Severer  interventions,  ministry 

More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
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Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 

Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
Pushed  from  the  shore.  It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on; 

Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 

Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 

Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.  But  now,  like  one  who  rows. 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge. 

The  horizon’s  utmost  boundary;  for  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 

She  was  an  elfin  pinnace;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan; 

When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon’s  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
Upreared  its  head.  I  struck  and  struck  again. 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 

Strode  after  me.  With  trembling  oars  I  turned. 

And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree; 

There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark, — 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 
And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being;  o’er  my  thoughts 
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There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.  No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 

Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 

But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live, 
Like  living  men  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe! 

Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought. 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul; 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature — purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline, 

Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.  In  November  days. 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 

At  noon  and  ’mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine; 

Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 

And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
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The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight  gl 

I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 

It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 

It  was  a  time  of  rapture !  Clear  and  loud 

The  village  clock  tolled  six, — I  wheeled  about. 

Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 

That  cares  not  for  his  home.  All  shod  with  steel. 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures,- — the  resounding  horn. 

The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng. 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain;  and  oftentimes, 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
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Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth!  Ye  Visions  of  the  hills! 

And  Souls  of  lonely  places  !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  sports. 

On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills. 
Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear, 
Work  like  a  sea  ? 

Not  uselessly  employed. 
Might  I  pursue  this  theme  through  every  change 
Of  exercise  and  play,  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  delightful  round. 

(Lines  544—646) 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by  extrinsic  passion  first 
Peopled  the  mind  with  forms  sublime  or  fair, 

And  made  me  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and  joys 
Of  subtler  origin ;  how  I  have  felt, 

Not  seldom  even  in  that  tempestuous  time. 

Those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the  sense 
Which  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own 
An  intellectual  charm;  that  calm  delight 
Which,  if  I  err  not,  surely  must  belong 
To  those  first-born  affinities  that  fit 
Our  new  existence  to  existing  things, 
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And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute 
The  bond  of  union  between  life  and  joy. 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth, 

And  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had  stamped 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  coloured  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks  and  bays 
Of  Cumbria’s  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his-  evening  shade 
And  to  the  shepherd’s  hut  on  distant  hills 
Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon, 

How  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight, 

And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  quietness  or  peace;  yet  have  I  stood, 

Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o’er  many  a  league 
Of  shining  water,  gathering  as  it  seemed, 

Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field  of  light. 
New  pleasure  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers. 

Thus  oft  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy 
Which,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child’s  pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendants,  ’mid  that  giddy  bliss 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the  blood 
And  is  forgotten ;  even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield — the  earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Rememberable  things ;  sometimes,  ’tis  true. 
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By  chance  collisions  and  quaint  accidents 
(Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  supposed 
Of  evil-minded  fairies),  yet  not  vain 
Nor  profitless,  if  haply  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances, 

Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doomed  to  sleep 
Until  maturer  seasons  called  them  forth 
To  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 

- — And  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  own  weight 
Wearied  itself  out  of  the  memory. 

The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that  joy 
Remained  in  their  substantial  lineaments 
Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye 
Were  visible,  a  daily  sight;  and  thus 
By  the  impressive  discipline  of  fear. 

By  pleasure  and  repeated  happiness, 

So  frequently  repeated,  and  by  force 
Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  things  forgotten,  these  same  scenes  so  bright. 
So  beautiful,  so  majestic  in  themselves. 

Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  become 
Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms 
And  changeful  colours  by  invisible  links 
Were  fastened  to  the  affections. 

I  began 

My  story  early — not  misled,  I  trust, 

By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 

Disowned  by  memory — ere  the  breath  of  spring 

Planting  my  snowdrops  among  winter  snows: 

Nor  will  it  seem  to  thee,  O  Friend!  so  prompt 
In  sympathy,  that  I  have  lengthened  out 
With  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedious  tale, 
Meanwhile,  my  hope  has  been,  that  I  might  fetch 
Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years; 

Might  fix  the  wavering  balance  of  my  mind, 
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And  haply  meet  reproaches  too,  whose  power 
May  spur  me  on,  in  manhood  now  mature. 

To  honourable  toil.  Yet  should  these  hopes 
Prove  vain,  and  thus  should  neither  I  be  taught 
To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 
With  better  knowledge  how  the  heart  was  framed 
Of  him  thou  lovest;  need  I  dread  from  thee 
Harsh  judgments,  if  the  song  be  loth  to  quit 
Those  recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm 
Of  visionary  tilings,  those  lovely  forms 
And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  back  our  life. 
And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 
A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining? 

One  end  at  least  hath  been  attained ;  my  mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  genial  mood 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought  down 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 

The  road  lies  plain  before  me ; — ’tis  a  theme 
Single  and  of  determined  bounds ;  and  hence 
I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argument, 

Where  I  might  be  discomfited  and  lost: 

And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  thee 
This  labour  will  be  welcome,  honoured  Friend! 

BOOK  II 

(Lines  198-322) 

Those  incidental  charms  which  first  attached 
My  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell 
How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  sake.  But  who  shall  parcel  out 
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His  intellect  by  geometric  rules. 

Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  square? 

Who  knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed? 

Who  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say 

“This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 

Came  from  yon  fountain?”  Thou,  my  Friend!  art  one 

More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts ;  to  thee 

Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is, 

Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast. 

But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  infirmity.  No  officious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 

To  thee,  unblinded  by  these  formal  arts. 

The  unity  of  all  hath  been  revealed, 

And  thou  wilt  doubt  with  me,  less  aptly  skilled 
Than  many  are  to  range  the  faculties 
In  scale  and  order,  class  the  cabinet 
Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phrase 
Run  through  the  history  and  birth  of  each, 

As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 

Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyse  the  mind. 

If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought. 

Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense, 

But  in  the  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed, 

Hath  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe, 

(For  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being’s  earthly  progress,)  blest  the  Babe, 

Nursed  in  his  Mother’s  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep. 

Rocked  on  his  Mother’s  breast;  who  with  his  soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother’s  eye ! 
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For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense. 

No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed: 

Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 

Is  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with  hand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
Drawn  from  love’s  purest  earthly  fount  for  him 
Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  already  shades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 
Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 
Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives. 

Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpess  as  frail, 

An  inmate  of  this  active  universe : 

For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  both. 

Working  but  in  alliance  with  the  works 
Which  it  beholds. — Such,  verily,  is  the  first 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life. 

By  uniform  control  of  after  years. 

In  most,  abated  or  suppressed;  in  some. 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay. 
Pre-eminent  till  death. 

From  early  days. 

Beginning  not  long  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother’s  heart, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility, 

Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
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Augmented  and  sustained.  Yet  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois’  sinews,  and  the  eagle’s  wing: 

For  now  a  trouble  came  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.  I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible  world,  nor  knowing  why. 

The  props  of  my  affections  were  removed, 

And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
By  its  own  spirit !  All  that  I  beheld 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open,  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  communion.  Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but  oh !  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brings  palpable  access 
Of  knowledge,  when  all  knowledge  is  delight. 
And  sorrow  is  not  there !  The  seasons  came. 

And  every  season  wheresoe’er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory  qualities. 

Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of  love, 
Had  been  neglected;  left  a  register 
Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 

Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude 
More  active  even  than  “best  society” — 

Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
By  silent  inobtrusive  sympathies. 

And  gentle  agitations  of  the  mind 
From  manifold  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  unwatchful  eye, 
No  difference  is,  and  hence,  from  the  same  source, 
Sublimer  joy;  for  I  would  walk  alone, 

Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate’er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
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Or  image  unprofaned;  and  I  would  stand, 

If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth, 

Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 
Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power ; 

And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 
Of  shadowy  exultation :  not  for  this. 

That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life;  but  that  the  soul. 
Remembered  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire, 

With  faculties  still  growing,  feeling  still 
That  whatsoever  point  they  gain,  they  yet 
Have  something  to  pursue. 

BOOK  VIII 

(Lines  293—406) 

Call  we  these  appearances- 
Which  I  beheld  of  shepherds  in  my  youth, 

This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man — 

A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  things ; 
Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 
Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 
Or  waxen  image  which  yourselves  have  made. 
And  ye  adore !  But  blessed  be  the  God 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so; 

That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Did  first  present  themselves  thus  purified, 
Removed,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit’. 
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And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led. 

And  howsoever;  were  it  otherwise, 

And  w'e  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  found, 

H  ow  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  and  live ! 
But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot;  not  here 
Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life 
Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  privilege 
Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  first  I  looked 
At  man  through  objects  that  were  great  or  fair; 
First  communed  with  him  by  their  help.  And  thus 
W  as  founded  a  sure  safeguard  and  defence 
Against  the  weight  of  meanness,  selfish  cares. 
Coarse  manners,  vulgar  passions,  that  beat  in 
On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 
In  which  we  traffic.  Starting  from  this  point 
I  had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth,  began 
With  an  advantage  furnished  by  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth  good, 
No  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 

From  the  restraint  of  over-watchful  eyes 
Preserved,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year, 
Happy,  and  now  most  thankful  that  my  walk 
Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 
With  the  deformities  of  crowded  life, 

And  those  ensuing  laughters  and  contempts. 
Self-pleasing,  which,  if  we  would  wish  to  think 
With  a  due  reverence  on  earth’s  rightful  lord. 

Here  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven. 

Will  not  permit  us ;  but  pursue  the  mind, 

That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise, 

Into  the  temple  and  the  temple’s  heart. 
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Yet  deem  not,  Friend!  that  human  kind  with  me 
Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent; 

Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time. 

But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 
And  animal  activities,  and  all 

Their  trivial  pleasures ;  and  when  these  had  drooped 
And  gradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 
For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even  then — 

And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not  less 
Than  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been  told — 

Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies :  a  passion,  she, 

A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand;  he,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace, 

His  hour  being  not  yet  come.  Far  less  had  then 
The  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  attuned 
My  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love 
(Though  they  had  long  been  carefully  observed). 
Won  frojn  me  those  minute  obeisances 
Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 
With  my  first  blessings.  Nevertheless,  on  these 
The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain, 

Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe, 

No  longer  a  mute  influence  of  the  soul. 

Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse’s  earnest  call, 

To  try  her  strength  among  harmonious  words; 

And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art 
Did  knowingly  conform  itself ;  there  came 
Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
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A  wilfulness  of  fancy  and  conceit: 

And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their  turn, 

They  burnished  her.  From  touch  of  this  new  power 
Nothing  was  safe:  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
Beside  the  well-known  charnel-house  had  then 
A  dismal  look ;  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost, 

That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament: 

The  dignities  of  plain  occurrence  then 

Were  tasteless,  and  truth’s  golden  mean,  a  point 

Where  no  sufficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 

Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  known  to  have  turned  her  steps 
To  the  cold  grave  in  which  her  husband  slept, 

One  night,  or  haply  more  than  one,  through  pain 
Or  half-insensate  impotence  of  mind. 

The  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  and  there 
She  must  be  visitant  the  whole  year  through, 
Wetting  the  turf  with  never-ending  tears. 

Through  quaint  obliquities  I  might  pursue 
These  cravings ;  when  the  foxglove,  one  by  one, 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall  stem, 

Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells, 

And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at  the  tapering  ladder’s  top,  that  seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain-drop,  Fancy  loved  to  seat, 
Beneath  the  plant  despoiled,  but  crested  still 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall, 

Some  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little  ones, 

All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight. 

Laughed  as  with  rival  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  that  round  them  lay. 
Strewing  the  turf’s  green  slope. 
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BOOK  XII 

(Lines  126-225) 

I  speak  in  recollection  of  a  time 
When  the  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  of  life 
The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained 
Such  strength  in  me  as  often  held  my  mind 
In  absolute  dominion.  Gladly  here. 

Entering  upon  abstruser  argument. 

Could  I  endeavour  to  unfold  the  means 
Which  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 
This  tyranny,  summons  all  the  senses  each 
To  counteract  the  other,  and  themselves. 

And  makes  them  all,  and  the  objects  with  which  all 
Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 
To  the  great  ends  of  Liberty  and  Power. 

But  leave  we  this:  enough  that  my  delights 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 

Vivid  the  transport,  vivid  though  not  profound; 

I  roamed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock. 

Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms. 

New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  sight, 

Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 

Amid  the  turns  and  counterturns,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being, 

As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.  And  yet  I  knew  a  maid, 

A  young  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds ; 

Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 

Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste, 

Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 

Perplex  her  mind;  but,  wise  as  women  are 
When  genial  circumstance  hath  favoured  them, 

She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no  more; 
Whate’er  the  scene  presented  to  her  view 
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That  was  the  best;  to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  life. 

And  through  a  perfect  happiness  of  soul. 

Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  delight. 
Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green  field, 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved ; 
thought 

Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed, 

That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent  hills, 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have  had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.  God  delights 
In  such  a  being;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called  forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 

I  loved  whate’er  I  saw :  nor  lightly  loved, 

But  most  intensely ;  never  dreamt  of  aught 
More  grand,  more  fair,  more  exquisitely  framed 
Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy  feet 
Were  limited.  I  had  not  at  that  time 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  survived 
The  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world. 

As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 

Worshipping  them  among  the  depth  of  things, 

As  piety  ordained;  could  I  submit 
To  measured  admiration,  or  to  aught 
That  should  preclude  humility  and  love? 

I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered;  did  not  judge. 

Yea,  never  thought  of  judging;  with  the  gift 
Of  all  this  glory  filled  and  satisfied. 

And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous  Alps 
Roaming,  I  carried  with  me  the  same  heart: 


me- 
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In  truth,  the  degradation — howsoe’er 
Induced,  effect,  in  whatsoe’er  degree. 

Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partial  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great ; 

Or  any  other  cause  that  hath  been  named ; 

Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 

And  their  impassioned  sounds,  which  well  might  make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes 
Inaudible — was  transient;  I  had  known 
Too  forcibly,  too  early  in  my  life, 

Visitings  of  imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last:  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
In  Nature’s  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 

A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  soul. 

There  are  in  our  existence  spots  of  time, 

That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence,  depressed 
By  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought. 

Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight. 

In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse,  our  minds 
Are  nourished  and  invisibly  repaired ; 

A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced, 

That  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount, 

When  high,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up  when  fallen. 

This  efficacious  spirit  chiefly  lurks 
Among  those  passages  of  life  that  give 
Profoundest  knowledge  to  what  point,  and  how. 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master — outward  sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  will.  Such  moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  date 
From  our  first  childhood. 
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(Lines  272-286) 

Oh !  mystery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 
Proceed  thy  honours.  I  am  lost,  but  see 
In  simple  childhood  something  of  the  base 
On  which  thy  greatness  stands ;  but  this  I  feel, 
That  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must  give, 
Else  never  canst  receive.  The  days  gone  by 
Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
Of  life:  the  hiding-places  of  man’s  power 
Open;  I  would  approach  them,  but  they  close. 

I  see  by  glimpses  now ;  when  age  comes  on, 

May  scarcely  see  at  all ;  and  I  would  give. 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can  give, 
Substance  and  life  to  wdiat  I  feel,  enshrining, 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Past 
For  future  restoration. 


BOOK  XIV 

(Lines  1 1—1 11) 

It  wtas  a  close,  warm,  breezeless  summer  night, 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all  the  sky ; 

But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 

The  mountain-side.  The  mist  soon  girt  us  round, 

And,  after  ordinary  travellers’  talk 

With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 

Each  into  commerce  with  his  private  thoughts : 

Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  myself 
Was  nothing  either  seen  or  heard  that  checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The  shepherd’s  lurcher,  who,  among  the  crags, 

Had  to  his  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  teased 
H  is  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent. 
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This  small  adventure,  for  even  such  it  seemed 

In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 

In  silence  as  before.  With  forehead  bent 

Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 

Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 

With  eager  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thoughts. 

Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away. 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  each  from  each. 

And  I,  as  chanced,  the  foremost  of  the  band; 
When  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to  brighten 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter  still ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the  cause, 

For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  flash,  and  lo !  as  I  looked  up. 

The  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 

A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean;  and  beyond. 

Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched, 

In  headlands,  tongues,  and  promontory  shapes. 
Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty. 

Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 

Not  so  the  ethereal  vault;  encroachment  none 

Was  there,  nor  loss;  only  the  inferior  stars 

Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  light 

In  the  clear  presence  of  the  full-orbed  Moon, 

Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation,  gazed 

Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 

All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a  rift — 

Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we  stood, 

A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place — 
Mounted  the  roar  of  waters,  torrents,  streams 
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Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  ! 

Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 

For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolved 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits  of  the  night 
And  three  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm  thought 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  the  type 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  craves. 

What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become. 

There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  broods 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  intent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  stream;  a  mind  sustained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendent  power, 

In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  form. 

In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  privilege. 

One  function,  above  all,  of  such  a  mind 

Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting  forth, 

’Mid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime. 

That  mutual  domination  which  she  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things, 

So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted,  so  endowed 
With  interchangeable  supremacy. 

That  men,  least  sensitive,  see,  hear,  perceive, 

And  cannot  choose  but  feel.  The  power,  which  all 
Acknowledge  when  thus  moved,  which  Nature  thus 
To  bodily  sense  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  faculty 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  them  as  their  own. 

This  is  the  very  spirit  in  which  they  deal 
With  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe: 

They  from  their  native  selves  can  send  abroad 
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Kindred  mutations;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence;  and,  whene’er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
By  its  inevitable  mastery. 

Like  angels  stopped  upon  the  wing  by  sound 
Of  harmony  from  Heaven’s  remotest  spheres. 

Them  the  enduring  and  the  transient  both 
Serve  to  exalt;  they  build  up  greatest  things 
From  least  suggestions;  ever  on  the  watch. 

Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 

They  need  not  extraordinary  calls 
To  rouse  them;  in  a  world  of  life  they  live, 

By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled, 

But  by  their  quickening  impulse  made  more  prompt 
To  hold  fit  converse  with  the  spiritual  world, 

And  with  the  generations  of  mankind 
Spread  over  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 

Age  after  age,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

(Lines  188-231) 

This  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 

Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind, 

And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 

This  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  source 
Of  our  long  labour :  we  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is  faintly  heard 
Its  natal  murmur;  followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day;  accompanied  its  course 
Among  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulphed; 

Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid  breast 
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The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  life; 
And  lastly,  from  its  progress  have  we  drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 

So  also  hath  that  intellectual  Love, 

For  they  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividuallv. — Here  must  thou  be,  O  Man ! 
Power  to  thyself;  no  Helper  hast  thou  here; 
Here  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state : 

No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work: 

No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
To  fashion  this  ability;  ’tis  thine. 

The  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
From  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship. 

Else  is  not  thine  at  all.  But  joy  to  him. 

Oh,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath  laid 
Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years  ! 

For  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do. 
All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 
Or  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  the  man, 
Perfect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself, 

All  shall  be  his :  and  he  whose  soul  hath  risen 
Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness;  his  heart 
Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother’s  heart; 

Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full. 

Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  desires. 

Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 


1800-6.  1850 
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When  Coleridge  began  to  write  poetry  he  copied  the 
manner  of  his  established  contemporaries;  and,  as  these 
were  only  second  and  third  rate  poets,  whose  very 
names  are  now  in  large  part  utterly  unknown  to  us,  the 
result  was  as  sentimental  in  content  and  as  weak  in 
execution  as  a  poet  working  in  a  manner  totally  unfitted 
to  him  might  be  expected  to  produce.  For  years  he 
continued  to  write  on  these  lower  levels,  embodying 
in  his  poems  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  humani- 
tarianism,  and  making  use  of  the  turgid  language  which 
the  custom  of  the  time  assigned  to  poetry.  For  years 
he  wandered  in  this  land  of  shadows,  barely  catching 
a  glimpse  at  times  of  the  road  that  leads  into  the  poet’s 
land:  but,  in  1797  he  took  that  high  road,  and  his  great 
discovery  was  made.  This  was  his  great  year,  for  now 
he  first  really  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wordsworth, 
who  came  to  visit  him.  “If  I  die,”  he  wrote  to  William 
Godwin,  “and  the  booksellers  will  give  you  anything  for 
my  life,  be  sure  to  say:  Wordsworth  descended  on  him 
lik'e  the  ‘Know  Thyself’  from  Heaven;  by  showing  to- 
him  what  true  poetry  was,  he  made  him  know  that  he 
himself  was  no  Poet.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  literally  true. 

Wordsworth  came  to  Nether  Stowey,  at  that  time 
Coleridge’s  place  of  residence,  with  a  very  special  and 
much-needed  message  to  his  new  friend  and  fellow-poet, 
for  he  showed  that  the  power  of  the  artist  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  the  reproduction  of  other  men’s  opinions,  or  in 
the  elaboration  of  abstract  systems  of  theology  or  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  in  the  delineation  of  the  poet’s  own  mind. 
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He  himself  had  learned  the  lesson  in  the  school  of  expe¬ 
rience,  partly  from  life  and  partly  from  the  very  books 
which  Coleridge  had  perused  without  understanding 
them.  Wordsworth  gave  him  eyes  and  ears,  and  taught 
him  that  what  Hartley  and  Hume  and  Locke  and  God¬ 
win  meant  was  that  the  great  fact  of  the  world  is  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  the  inner  life  of  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  brought  incidents  from  his  reading,  and 
illustrated  them  from  his  own  experience  to  show  how 
the  activity  and  unity  of  the  mind  is  revealed  to  all 
who  will  but  observe  it,  and  how  mind  moulds  art  into  uni¬ 
ties  by  the  creative  power  of  the  Imagination.  He  also 
brought  to  Coleridge  the  problem  of  language ;  and  the 
result  of  their  discussions  of  it  is  shown  by  the  disap¬ 
pearance  from  Wordsworth  of  “poetic  diction,”  and  of 
the  fatuous  fustian  of  Coleridge’s  early  poems  from  his 
later  work,  in  favor  of  the  real  language  of  men.  He 
had  found  real  language  and  real  life  in  books  of  travel, 
such  as  Shelvocke’s  Voyages,  a  book  which  he  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  from  which  he  supplied  Coleridge  with  the 
central  motif  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  crystallizing  the 
poem  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  also  brought 
to  Coleridge  the  problem  of  verse,  of  the  nature  of 
metre,  which  was  taken  up  with  a  feverish  energy  and 
to  such  wondrous  results  within  a  single  twelvemonth. 

But,  while  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  was  greatly 
decisive,  it  did  not  in  any  way  quench  the  originality 
of  Coleridge’s  genius;  it  awakened  his  slumbering  crea¬ 
tive  powers  and  so  taught  him  to  make  a  higher  use  of 
his  own  unique  endowment  and  the  vast  accumulations 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  study.  When  the 
poets  planned  The  Lyrical  Ballads  together  they  knew 
the  individuality  of  each,  and  when  Coleridge  chose  to 
direct  his  endeavors  to  the  supernatural  and  the  roman¬ 
tic,  we  know  by  the  light  of  his  characteristic  accom- 
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plishments  that  the  choice  was  well  made.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  is  the  story  of  a  soul  who  voyaged  the  strangest 
of  seas,  suffered  the  most  marvellous  of  punishments  for 
an  unmotivated  crime,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
forevermore  must  be  another  wandering  Jew,  going  from 
land  to  land  and  telling  and  retelling  his  story  to  those 
fated  to  be  seized  upon  as  listeners.  The  curiously 
beautiful  prose  commentary  connects  the  poem  with 
its  sources  in  Coleridge’s  vast  esoteric  reading  in  quaint, 
poetic,  and  mystical  philosophers  like  Burnet,  Psellus, 
and  Josephus,  so  forms  a  bridge  over  which  we  cross 
from  the  dreamland  of  the  poem  to  the  actuality  of 
life,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  “procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  dis¬ 
belief  for  the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.” 
Christabel,  too,  is  cast  in  the  land  of  dreams;  but  in 
its  mystic  forests  we  feel  those  winds  of  doctrine  that 
have  ever  blown  upon  human  destinies,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  castle  lamp  see  the  vital  presentment  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  beautiful,  wicked,  and  loathly  lady 
Geraldine.  In  the  poem,  too,  appears  the  problem  of 
good  in  evil  and  evil  in  good,  as  shown  in  the  relations 
between  the  knight  Sir  Leoline  and  the  rescued  lady: 
those  strange  misreadings  of  his  daughter  through  the 
haze  of  his  youthful  love  for  the  loathly  lady’s  father, 
from  whom  he  has  been  long  estranged.  This  problem 
of  a  love  persisting  long  after  estrangement  and  asserting 
its  power  on  the  most  unexpected  of  occasions  brings 
this  unfinished  masterpiece  to  the  very  confines  of 
Shakespearean  tragedy.  Kubla  Khan  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  dreams  told  in  the  most  musical  of  verse, 
without  any  more  credible  substance  than  the  stuff  of  a 
tale  out  of  The  Arabian  Nights.  Coleridge  always 
claimed  that  he  had  a  plan  for  the  completion  of  the 
poem;  but  he  has  left  us  without  a  clue  as  to  how  he 
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would  have  connected  the  dream  with  our  more  obviously 
daily  life  and  waking  interests.  But  no  one  really  cares, 
for  the  fragment  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Coleridge  is  a  master  of  verse.  This  is  shown  by  his 
use  of  the  simple  stanza  with  the  subtlest  of  variations, 
in  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  by  his  command  over  the 
more  complex  movements  of  the  ode.  But  the  Preface 
to  Christabel  contains  his  own  statement  of  his  greatest 
single  original  discovery  in  metrics ;  that  the  metre  of 
the  poem  is  founded  on  a  new  principle:  namely,  that  of 
counting  in  each  line  the  accents  and  not  the  syllables. 
So  new  was  this  principle  and  so  full  of  possibilities, 
that  both  Scott  and  Byron  imitated  it;  and,  because 
Christabel  was  not  published  until  1816,  its  author  was 
placed  in  the  curious  position  of  having  to  defend  him¬ 
self  against  the  charge  of  plagiarising  from  those  very 
poets  who  had  profited  by  his  example.  It  is  a  splendid 
lesson  in  metrical  appreciation  and  a  touchstone  of  one’s 
taste,  to  compare  Coleridge’s  Christabel  with  Scott’s  and 
Byron’s  imitations  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and 
The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
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'Tir’  av  pe  beivos  opOopavreias  ivovos 
'Lrpojiei,  rapaaauv  (ppoipioLS  e<j>T]plsois. 

***** 

To  peWov  ri&L.  Kat  av  p’  kv  raxei  irapuv 

Ayav  y’  a\t]dopavTLV  oUreipas  eptis. —  /Eschyl.  Again., 

1173-75; 1199-1200. 

[Ah,  woe  is  me!  Woe’s  me!  Oh,  ills  on  ills! 

Again  the  dread  pang  of  true  prophet’s  gift 
With  preludes  of  great  evil  dizzies  me. 

***** 

What  will  be  will.  Soon,  present,  pitying  me 
Thou’lt  own  I  am  too  true  a  prophetess.] 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Ode  commences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Providence, 
that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the  events  of  time,  how¬ 
ever  calamitous  some  of  them  may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second 
Strophe  calls  on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human  nature  in  general. 
The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an 
apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  November,  1796;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against  France.  The 
first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe  the  Image  of  the  Departing 
Year,  &c.,  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  the  downfall  of  this  country. 

I 

Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  Time ! 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 

Yet,  mine  eye  fixed  on  Heaven’s  unchanging  clime, 
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Long  had  I  listened  free  from  mortal  fear, 

With  inward  stillness  and  a  bowed  mind; 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 

I  saw  the  train  of  the  Departing  Year! 

Starting  from  my  silent  sadness 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 

I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized  his  flight. 

ii 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 

From  the  prison’s  direr  gloom. 

From  Distemper’s  midnight  anguish; 

And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish ! 

Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illumes  Manhood’s  maze ; 

Or  where  o’er  cradled  infants  bending 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gaze; 

Hither  in  perplexed  dance, 

Ye  Woes!  ye  young-eyed  Joys!  advance! 

By  Time’s  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 

I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  band ! 

From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 

Haste  for  one  solemn  hour; 

And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice, 

O’er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth. 

Weep  and  rejoice! 

Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o’er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell: 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
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Justice  and  Truth!  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

hi 

I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch’s  troublous  cry — 

“Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress  stay 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way?” 

Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 

Stunned  by  Death’s  twice  mortal  mace, 

No  more  on  Murder’s  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  Hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumbered  slain ! 

Ye  that  gasped  on  Warsaw’s  plain! 

Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail’s  tower. 

When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  Conquest’s  glutted  hour. 

Mid  women’s  shrieks  and  infants’  screams ! 

Spirits  of  the  uncoffined  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 

Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling! 

The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled ! — 

(Foul  her  life  and  dark  her  doom) 

Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance,  like  death-fires,  round  her  tomb ! 

Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 

Each  some  tyrant-murderer’s  fate! 

IV 

Departing  Year !  ’twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  Vision!  Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stern,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
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Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 

With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 

Thou  storied’st  thy  sad  hours !  Silence  ensued. 

Deep  silence  o’er  the  ethereal  multitude, 

Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  glories 
shone 

Then  his  eye  wild  ardors  glancing 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet, 

And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

v 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng. 

Hushed  were  harp  and  song: 

Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permissive  signal  make: 

The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  its  wings  and 
spake ! 

“Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 
Love  and  uncreated  Light, 

By  the  Earth’s  unsolaced  groaning. 

Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might! 

By  peace  with  proffered  insult  scared. 

Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn ! 

By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 

And  hunger’s  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared  ! 

But  chief  by  Afric’s  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 

By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  ‘full  of  gifts  and  lies.’ 

By  wealth’s  insensate  laugh  !  by  torture’s  howl ! 

Avenger,  rise ! 

Forever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
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Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow? 

Speak !  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  O  speak  aloud 
And  on  the  darkling  foe 

Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud ! 

O  dart  the  flash !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow ! 

The  Past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  Future  cries! 

Hark,  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature!  rise.” 

VI 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 

Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread. 

And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 

Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot;  my  eve-balls  start; 

My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 

And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 

No  stranger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread, 

When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead! 

(The  strife  is  o’er,  the  daylight  fled, 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse  ! 

See  !  the  starting  wretch’s  head 

Lies  pillowed  on  a  brother’s  corse !) 

VII 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 

O  Albion;  O  my  mother  Isle! 

Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden’s  bowers, 
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Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 

Thy  grassy  uplands’  gentle  swells 
Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 

(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 
Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 

And  Ocean  mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  Island-child ! 

Hence  for  many  a  fearless  age 
Has  social  Quiet  lov’d  thy  shore; 

Nor  ever  proud  invaders  rage 
Or  sack’d  thy  towers,  or  stain’d  thy  fields  with  gore. 

VIII 

Abandon’d  of  Heaven !  mad  Avarice  thy  guide. 

At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride — 

Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast  stood. 
And  join’d  the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood! 

The  nations  curse  thee.  They  with  eager  wondering 
Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  vulture,  scream ! 
Strange-eyed  Destruction !  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  central  fires  through  neither  seas  up-thundering 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 

If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

O  Albion !  thy  predestin’d  ruins  rise. 

The  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap. 
Muttering  distempered  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX 

Away,  my  soul,  away! 

In  vain,  in  vain  the  birds  of  warning  sing — 

And  hark!  I  hear  the  famish’d  brood  of  prey. 
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Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 

I,  unpartaking  of  the  evil  thing, 

With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 

Have  wailed  my  country  with  a  loud  Lament. 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  meek  self-content; 
Cleans’d  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God’s  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 

1796 
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Ye  Clouds  !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause. 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Ye  Ocean-Waves!  that,  wheresoe’er  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws! 

Ye  Woods  !  that  listen  to  the  night  birds  singing, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 
Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 

Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

Through  glooms  which  never  woodman  trod. 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 

My  moonlight  way  o’er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 

By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  Waves  !  and  O  ve  Forests  high ! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soared ! 

Thou  rising  Sun,  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky! 

Ye,  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe’er  ye  be, 
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With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

ii 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  upreared, 

And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Stamped  with  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  he 
free. 

Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared! 

With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band: 

And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard’s  wand. 

The  Monarchs  marched  in  evil  day. 

And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 

Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves. 

Had  swol’n  the  patriot  emotion. 

And  flung  a  magic  light  o’er  all  her  hills  and  groves ; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unaltered,  sang  defeat, 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 

And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat ! 

For  ne’er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light  or  damped  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  blessed  the  paeans  of  delivered  France, 

And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain’s  name. 

hi 

“And  what,”  I  said,  “though  Blasphemy’s  loud  scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 

Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e’er  was  maniac’s  dream ! 

Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
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The  Sun  was  rising,  though  ye  hid  his  light !” 

And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 

The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr’d  and  gory 
Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior’s  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 

Domestic  treason,  crushed  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  I  reproached  my  fears  that  would  not  flee; 

“And  soon,”  I  .said,  “shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 

And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 

Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth  their 
own.” 


IV 

Forgive  me.  Freedom!  O  forgive  those  dreams! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  Bleak  Helvetia’s  icy  cavern  sent — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stained  streams ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perished, 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me,  that  I  cherished 
One  thought  that  ever  blessed  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built; 

A  patriot-race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
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To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer — 

O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils. 

Are  these  thy  boasts.  Champion  of  humankind? 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey; 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray? 

v 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain. 

Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain! 

O  Liberty !  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  swell’st  the  victor’s  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power, 

Alike  from  all,  howe’er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 

Alike  from  Priestcraft’s  harpy  minions. 

And  factious  Blasphemy’s  obscener  slaves, 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 

The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the 
waves ! 

And  there  I  felt  thee ! — on  that  sea-cliff’s  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  1798.  1802-8. 
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THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  long-expected  Friends  paid  a  visit  to 
the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the  morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met 
with  an  accident,  which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had  left  him  for  a  few 
hours,  he  composed  the  following  lines  in  the  garden-bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 

This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance  even  when  age 
Had  dimmed  mine  eyes  to  blindness  !  They,  meanwhile, 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 

On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 

Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 

To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told; 

The  roaring  dell,  o’er-wooded,  narrow,  deep. 

And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 

Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge; — that  branchless  ash, 
Unsunned  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne’er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still. 

Fanned  by  the  water-fall!  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,1 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight!) 

Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 


Now,  my  friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 

1  Of  long  lank  weeds.]  The  asplenium  scolopendriuru,  called  in 
some  countries  the  Adder’s  Tongue,  in  others  the  Hart’s  Tongue: 
but  Withering  gives  the  Adder’s  Tongue  as  the  trivial  name  of  the 
ophioglossum  only. 
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Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 

With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  Isles 
Of  purple  shadow!  Yes!  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  City  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !  Ah  !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun  ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  richlier  burn,  ye  clouds ! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves  ! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 


A  delight 

Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there!  Nor  in  this  bower. 

This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  marked 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watched 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  walnut-tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
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Through  the  late  twilight:  and  though  now  the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 

Yet  still  the  solitary  humble-bee 

Sings  in  the  bean-flower!  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne’er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure; 

No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 

No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty !  and  sometimes 
’Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promis’d  good. 

That  we  may  lift  the  Soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 

Had  cross’d  the  mighty  orb’s  dilated  glory, 

While  thou  stood’st  gazing;  or  when  all  was  still, 

Flew  creeking  1  o’er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Life. 

1797.  1817 

TO  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  HIS  RECITATION  OF  A 
POEM  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  MIND. 

Friend  of  the  wise!  and  Teacher  of  the  Good! 

Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  Lay 

1  Flew  creeking.]  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram  had  observed  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  Savanna  Crane.  ‘When  these  birds  move  their 
wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  regular;  and 
even  when  at  a  considerable  distance  or  high  above  us,  we  plainly 
hear  the  quill  feathers:  their  shafts  and  webs  upon  one  another  creek 
as  the  joints  or  working  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea.’ 
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More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  Lay 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 

Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  Human  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealable;  and  what  within  the  mind 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  ! — 

Theme  hard  as  high. 

Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
(The  first-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth), 

Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  inner  Power;  of  moments  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When  power  streamed  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestowed — 

Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 

Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens, 

Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills! 

Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising;  or  by  secret  mountain-streams. 

The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way ! 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man. 

Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  Heaven’s  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 

For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 

Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
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Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 

When  from  the  general  heart  of  humankind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity! 

- Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 

So  summoned  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man’s  absolute  self, 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 

The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 

Of  Duty,  chosen  Laws  controlling  choice, 

Action  and  joy! — And  Orphic  song  indeed, 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted! 


O  great  Bard ! 

Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 

With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.  The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 

Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 

Nor  less  a  sacred  Roll,  than  those  of  old, 

And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 

Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 
Ah!  as  I  listened,  with  a  heart  forlorn. 

The  pulses  of  my  -being  beat  anew : 

And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life’s  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
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And  fears  self-willed,  that  shunned  the  eye  of  Hope; 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  Fear; 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain. 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain; 

And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all, 

Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave! 

That  way  no  more!  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 

Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald’s  guise. 

Singing  of  Glory,  and  Futurity, 

To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 

Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew’d  before  thy  advancing! 


Nor  do  thou. 

Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  thy  communion  with  my  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 

Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased:  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom’s  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart. 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 

The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 


Eve  following  eve, 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest!  moments  for  their  own  sake  hailed. 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song, 

In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 
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My  soul  lay  passive,  by  thy  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 

With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth, 

Fair  constellated  foam,  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 

Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — O  Friend!  my  comforter  and  guide! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength ! — 
Thy  long-sustained  Song  finally  closed. 

And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 

Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it?  or  aspiration?  or  resolve?) 
Absorbed,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 

And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 

1807.  181 

FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry. 

Unhelped  by  any  wind.  The  owlet’s  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 

The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 

Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 

’Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.  Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 

This  populous  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wrood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life, 
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Inaudible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not; 
Only  that  film,1  which  fluttered  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 


But  O  !  how  oft. 

How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind, 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 

To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft. 

With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man’s  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 

So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  tilings  to  come ! 

So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt. 

Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn, 

Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor’s  face,  mine  eye 
Fixed  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book: 

Save  if  the  door  half  opened,  and  I  snatched 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped  up. 

For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger’s  face. 

Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 

My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

10nly  that  film.]  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  these  films  are  called 
strangers  and  supposed  to  portend  the  arrival  of  some  absent  friend. 
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Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 

My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee, 

And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes!  For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  ’mid  cloisters  dim. 

And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 

But  thou,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 

Great  universal  Teacher!  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 


Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  swTeet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eve-drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 

Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 
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Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 

W  ith  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms; 

And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Master  dear! 

We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence. 

i 

Well!  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 

This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  who  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes, 

Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  Eolian  lute, 

Which  better  far  were  mute. 

For  lo !  the  new  Moon  winter-bright! 

And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 

(With  swimming  phantom  light  o’erspread 
But  rimmed  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 

I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 

And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst  they  awed 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 

Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 

Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and  live ! 

n 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief. 
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Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

O  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 

To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo’d, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 

Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 

And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 

And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 

That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 

Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 

Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  always  seen: 

Yon  crescent  Moon  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

I  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

iii 

My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour 
Though  I  should  gaze  forever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 

I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 

The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

IV 

O  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 

Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
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To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah!  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 

A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  Earth — 

And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

v 

O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need’st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 

What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist. 

This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady!  Joy  that  ne’er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 

Life,  and  Life’s  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 

Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 

Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 

Joy  is  the  swreet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice! 

And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 

All  colors  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

VI 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough. 
This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 

And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 

For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
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And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine. 

But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth: 

Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  oh !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 

For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can; 

And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan: 

Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 

And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 

VII 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 
Reality’s  dark  dream ! 

I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthened  out 
That  lute  sent  forth !  Thou  Wind,  that  ravest  without, 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain-tairn, 1  or  blasted  tree. 

Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 

Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches’  home, 

Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

Mad  Lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers, 

Of  dark  brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Mak’st  Devils’  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 

The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds  ! 

1  Taira  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  if  not  always,  applied  to  the 
lakes  up  in  the  mountains,  and  which  are  the  feeders  of  those  in 
the  valleys.  This  address  to  the  Storm-wind  will  not  appear  extrav¬ 
agant  to  those  who  have  heard  it  at  night,  and  in  a  mountainous 
country. 
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Thou  mighty  Poet,  e’en  to  frenzy  bold ! 

What  tell’st  thou  now  about? 

’Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout, 

With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds — 

At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 
cold ! 

But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 

With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderings — all  is  over — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and  loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 

And  tempered  with  delight. 

As  Otway’s  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 

’Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 

Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way: 

And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 

And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 


VIII 

’Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 

Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep!  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 

May  ail  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 
Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  sleeping  Earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 

Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice; 

To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
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Dear  Lady!  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 

Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 

1802.  1807 

KUBLA  KHAN:  OR,  A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM 

A  FRAGMENT 

The  following  fragment  is  here  published  at  the  request  of  a  poet 
of  great  and  deserved  celebrity  [Lord  Byron,  presumably],  and  as 
far  as  the  Author’s  own  opinions  are  concerned,  rather  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  curiosity,  than  on  the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1798,  the  Author,  then  in  ill  health, 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house  between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on 
the  Exmoor  confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence 
of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  prescribed,  from  the 
effect  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance,  in 
“Purchas’s  Pilgrimage”:  ‘‘Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace 
to  be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto:  and  thus  ten  miles  of 
fertile  ground  were  inclosed  with  a  wall.”  The  author  continued  for 
about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses 
during  which  time  he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence,  that  he  could 
not  have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines;  if 
that  indeed  can  be  called  composition  in  which  all  the  images  rose 
up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort. 
On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  whole,  and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly 
wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he 
was  unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock, 
and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room, 
found,  to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that  though  he 
still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on 
the  surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but  alas! 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter: 

Then  all  the  charm 

Is  broken — all  that  phantom-world  so  fair. 

Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 

And  each  mis-shape  the  other.  Stay  awhile. 
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Poor  youth!  who  scarcely  dar’st  lift  up  thine  eyes — 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return!  And  lo!  he  stays, 

-And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
t  ome  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

\et  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his  mind,  the  Author 
has  frequently  purposed  to  finish  for  himself  what  had  been  origin¬ 
ally,  as  it  were,  given  to  him.  A vpiov  a'Siov  a<ru  :  but  the  to-morrow 
is  yet  to  come. 

KUBLA  KHAN 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round: 

And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree; 

And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover ! 

A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e’er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced: 

Amid  whose  swift' half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher’s  flail: 
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And  ’mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean: 

And  ’mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  mid-way  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw: 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 

And  all  should  cry.  Beware !  Beware ! 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 
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Verse,  a  Breeze  ’mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 

Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 

When  I  was  young? — Ah,  woeful  when! 

Ah  for  the  Change  ’twixt  Now  and  Then! 
This  breathing  House  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 

O’er  aery  Cliffs  and  glittering  Sands, 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along: — 

Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 

On  winding  Lakes  and  Rivers  wide. 

That  ask  no  aid  of  Sail  or  Oar, 

That  fear  no  spite  of  Wind  or  Tide ! 

Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in’t  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 

Of  the  Joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 

Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 

Ere  I  was  old? — Ah,  woeful  Ere, 

Which  tells  me.  Youth’s  no  longer  here! 

O  Youth!  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 

’Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one. 

I’ll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 

The  Vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled: — 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  Masker  bold ! 

What  strange  Disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
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To  make  believe,  that  thou  art  gone? 

I  see  these  Locks  in  silvery  slips. 

This  drooping  Gait,  this  altered  Size : 

But  Springtide  blossoms  on  thy  Lips, 

And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 

Life  is  but  Thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  House-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 

But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve ! 

Where  no  hope  is,  life’s  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve. 

When  we  are  old: 

That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave, 

Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest, 

That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist; 

Yet  hath  outstay’d  his  welcome  while. 

And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

1823-32.  1834 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS 

ARGUMENT 

How  a  Ship  having  passed  the  Line  was  driven  by 
Storms  to  the  cold  Country  towards  the  South  Pole;  and 
how  from  thence  she  made  her  course  to  the  tropical 
Latitude  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean;  and  of  the  strange 
things  that  befell;  and  in  what  manner  the  Ancyent 
Mariner  came  back  to  his  own  Country.  [1798.] 
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Facile  credo,  plures  esse  Naturas  invisibiles  quam  visibiles  in  rerum 
universitate.  Sed  liorum  omnium  familiam  quis  nobis  enarrabit?  et 
gradus  et  cognationes  et  discrimina  et  singulorum  munera?  Quid 
agunt?  quae  loca  habitant?  Harum  rerum  notitiam  semper  ambivit 
ingenium  humanum,  nunquam  attigit.  Juvat,  interea,  non  diffiteor, 
quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  Tabula,  majoris  et  melioris  mimdi 
imaginem  contemplari:  ne  mens  assuefacat  hodiernse  vitae  minutiis 
se  contrahat  nimis,  et  tota  subsidat  in  pusillas  cogitationes.  Sed 
veritati  interea  invigilandum  est,  modusque  servandus,  ut  certa  ab 
incertis,  diem  a  nocte,  distinguamus. 

T.  Burnet:  Arch^eol.  Phil.,  p.  68. 

[I  can  easily  believe,  that  there  are  more  Invisible  than  Visible 
Beings  in  the  Universe.  But  who  will  declare  to  us  the  Family  of 
all  these,  and  acquaint  us  with  the  Agreements,  Differences,  and 
peculiar  Talents  which  are  to  be  found  among  them;  what  their 
employments  are,  and  in  what  mansions  they  dwell?  I  will  own 
that  it  is  very  profitable,  sometimes  to  contemplate  in  the  Mind, 
as  in  a  Draught,  the  Image  of  the  greater  and  better  World;  lest 
the  Soul  being  accustomed  to  the  Trifles  of  this  present  Life,  should 
contract  itself  too  much,  and  altogether  rest  in  mean  Cogitations; 
but,  in  the  mean  Time,  we  must  take  care  to  keep  to  the  Truth, 
and  observe  moderation,  that  we  may  distinguish  certain  from  un¬ 
certain  Things,  and  Day  from  Night. — “Made  English  from  the 
Latin  Original  by  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Fontin,”  1736.] 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three, 

“By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye. 
Now  wherefore  stopp’st  thou  me? 

“The  Bridegroom’s  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 

May’st  hear  the  merry  din.” 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

“There  was  a  ship,”  quoth  he. 

“Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon!” 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


An  ancient 
Mariner  meeteth 
three  Gallants 
bidden  to  a 
wedding-feast, 
and  detaineth 
one. 
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The  Wedding 
Guest  is  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  eye 
of  the  old  sea¬ 
faring  man,  and 
constrained  to 
hear  his  tale. 


The  Mariner 
tells  how  the 
ship  sailed 
southward  with 
good  wind  and 
fair  weather,  till 
it  reached  the 
Line. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  hearetn 
the  bridal  music; 
but  the  Mariner 
continueth  his 
tale. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 

The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still. 

And  listens  like  a  three  years’  child: 

The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone; 

He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 

And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

High  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 
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by astom'™  And  now  Storm-blast  came,  and  he 

toward  the  south  Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 
pole.  J  n 

He  struck  with  his  o’ertaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along. 


With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow. 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 


And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 


The  land  of  ice.  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 

and  of  fearful  °  J 

sounds,  where  no  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 

living  thing  was  .  ,  . 

to  be  seen.  Nor  shapes  ot  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 

The  ice  was  all  between. 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around: 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 
howled. 

Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 


Till  a  great 
sea-bird,  called 
the  Albatross, 
came  through 
the  snow-fog, 
and  was  received 
with  great  joy 
and  hospitality. 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  God’s  name. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne’er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
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The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through ! 


And  lo!  the 
Albatross 
proveth  a  bird 
of  good  omen, 
and  followeth  the 
ship  as  it 
returned  north¬ 
ward,  through 
fog  and  floating 
ice. 


And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind ; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  mariners’  hollo  ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke 
white. 

Glimmered  the  white  Moon-shine. 


The  ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth  the  pious 
bird  of  good 
omen. 


“God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus! — 
Why  look’st  thou  so?’’ — With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 


PART  THE  SECOND 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 

Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 

Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  mariners’  hollo ! 

His  shipmates 

cry  out  against  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

the  ancient  a  j  •.  ^  i  it 

Mariner,  for  And  it  would  work  em  woe : 
oflgood  l'uck.rd  For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
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Ah,  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 


But  when  the  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God’s  own  head, 

fog  cleared  off,  0  y 

they  justify  the  1  tie  glorious  oun  uprist: 

make  themselves  Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

thrcrimeWSin  That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

’Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 


The  fair 

breeze  continues; 
the  ship  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  sails  north¬ 
ward,  even  till  it 
reaches  the  Line. 


The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free: 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 
down 

’Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 

The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

And  the  Alba-  Water,  water,  every  where, 

W°av^ged! t0  And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 

Water,  water,  every  where, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 


The  ship  hath 
been  suddenly 
becalmed. 
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A  spirit  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them;  one 
of  the  invisible 
inhabitants  of 
this  planet, 
neither  departed 
souls  nor  angels; 
concerning  whom 
the  learned  Jew, 
Josephus,  and 
the  Platonic 
Constantino- 
politan,  Michael 
Psellus,  may  be 
consulted.  They 
are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  there  is 
no  climate  or 
element  without 
one  or  more. 


The  shipmates 
in  their  sore 
distress  would 
fain  throw  the 
whole  guilt  on 
the  ancient 
Mariner:  in  sign 
whereof  they 
hang  the  dead 
sea-bird  round 
his  neck. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  a  sign  in  the 
element  afar  off. 


The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 

That  ever  this  should  be ! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death  fires  danced  at  night; 

The  water,  like  a  witch’s  oils. 

Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so: 

Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah  !  well-a-day  !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young! 

Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  THE  THIRD 

There  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mist: 
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It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 


approacharitr  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

see  met  k  him  to  u.UJ 

be  a  ship;  and  baked, 

hlfr^hhisns°m  We  could  not  laugh  nor  wail; 

ESS-SSC  Through  utter  doubt  all  dumb  we  stood! 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 
baked. 

Agape  they  heard  me  call : 

Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 


And  horror 
follows.  For  can 
it  be  a  ship  that 
comes  onward 
without  wind 
or  tide? 


See!  see!  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 

Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 


The  western  wave  was  all  aflame, 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 

When  that  strange  ship  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 
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It  seemeth 
him  but  the 
skeleton  of  a 
ship. 


And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with 
bars, 

(Heaven’s  Mother  send  us  grace!) 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-gate  he  peered. 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 


Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud,) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 

Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 


And  its  ribs  are 
seen  as  bars  on 
the  face  of  the 
setting  Sun. 

The  Spectre- 
Woman  and  her 
Death-mate, 
and  no  other  on 
board  the  skele¬ 
ton  ship. 

Like  vessel,  like 
crew! 


Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 

And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 

Is  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 

Is  Death  that  Woman’s  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold: 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 

The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man’s  blood  with  cold. 


Death  and 
Life-in-Death 
have  diced  for 
the  ship’s  crew, 
and  she  (the 
latter)  winneth 
the  ancient 
Mariner. 


The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

“The  game  is  done!  I’ve  won,  I’ve  won!” 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


No  twilight 
within  the 
courts  of  the  Sun. 


The  Sun’s  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o’er  the  sea. 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 


At  the  rising 
of  the  Moon, 


We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  ! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
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My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 
white ; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after 
another. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

His  shipmates 
drop  down 
dead; 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan). 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

But  Life-in- 
Death  begins  her 
work  on  the 
ancient  Mariner 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 

And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by. 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow ! 

The  Wedding- 
Guest  feareth 
that  a  Spirit  is 
talking  to  him; 

PART  THE  FOURTH 

“I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand.1 

1  For  the  two  last  lines  of  this  stanza,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether  Stowey  to  Dulver- 
ton,  with  him  and  his  sister,  in  the  Autumn  of  1797,  that  this  Poem 
was  planned,  and  in  part  composed. 
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But  the  ancient 
Mariner  assureth 
him  of  his  bodily 
life,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  relate 
his  horrible 
penance. 


He  despiseth 
the  creatures 
of  the  calm, 


And  envieth 
that  they 
should  live, 
and  so  many 
lie  dead. 


“I  fear  thee,  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.” — 

Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on;  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

And  drew  my  eyes  away; 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 

A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 
the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 


The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they: 
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UvetMorSm  The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
in  the  eye  of  the  Had  never  passed  away. 

dead  men.  A 


An  orphan’s  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 


In  his  loneliness 
and  fixedness  he 
yearneth 
towards  the 
journeying 
Moon,  and  the 
stars  that  still 
sojourn,  yet  still 
move  onward; 
and  everywhere 
the  blue  sky 
belongs  to  them, 
and  is  their 
appointed  rest, 
and  their  native 
country  and 
their  own  natural 
homes,  which 
they  enter 
unannounced, 
as  lords  that  are 
certainly 
expected  and 
yet  there  is  a 
silent  joy  at 
their  arrival. 

By  the  light  of 
the  Moon  he 
beholdeth  God’s 
creatures  of  the 
great  calm. 


Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man’s  eye ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky. 

And  no  where  did  abide: 

Softly  she  was  going  up, 

And  a  star  or  two  beside — 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 

But  where  the  ship’s  huge  shadow  lay. 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  the  water-snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


Their  beauty 
and  their 
happiness. 


O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare: 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
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He  blesseth 
them  in  his 
heart. 


The  spell  begins 
to  break. 


By  grace  of 
the  noly  Mother, 
the  ancient 
Mariner  is  re¬ 
freshed  with  rain. 


And  I  blessed  them  unaware ! 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self  same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sunk 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  THE  FIFTH 

Oh  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew 
And  when  I  woke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 

Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 

And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
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But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 

And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 

To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 

And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 

The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 

And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black 
cloud ; 

The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

^eCshi?ses  °f  The  1°U(1  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 

crew  are  in-  Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on! 
spirited,  and  the  1 

ship  moves  on;  Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 


He  heareth 
sounds,  and 
seeth  strange 
sights  and  com¬ 
motions  in  the 
sky  and  the 
element. 


They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 

It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 

To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 


The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  ’gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do : 
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They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 


The  body  of  my  brother’s  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 

The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 


But  not  by  the 
souls  of  the  men, 
nor  by  daemons 
of  earth  or  mid¬ 
dle  air,  but  by 
a  blessed  troop  of 
angelic  spirits, 
sent  down  by 
the  invocation 
of  the  guardian 
saint. 


“I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner !” 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

’Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 


For  when  it  downed — they  dropped  their 
arms. 

And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
mouths 

And  from  their  bodies  passed. 


Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun; 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 


Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
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And  now  it  is  an  angel’s  song, 

That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 


It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 


Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 

Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


The  lonesome 
spirit  from  the 
south-pole 
carries  on  the 
ship  as  far  as  the 
Line,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the 
angelic  troop, 
but  still  require- 
eth  vengeance. 


Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 


The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 

Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean : 

But  in  a  minute  she  ’gan  stir, 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 


Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 
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The  Polar 
Spirit’s  fellow- 
daemons,  the 
invisible  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the 
element,  take 
part  in  his 
wrong;  and  two 
of  them  relate, 
one  to  the  other, 
that  penance 
long  and  heavy 
for  the  ancient 
Mariner  hath 
been  accorded 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
turneth 
southward. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare; 

But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 

I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

“Is  it  he?”  quoth  one,  “Is  this  the  man 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low. 

The  harmless  Albatross. 


“The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.” 


The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  “The  man  hath  penance  done, 
And  penance  more  will  do.” 


PART  THE  SIXTH 


FIRST  VOICE 

“But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing?” 

SECOND  VOICE 

“Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 

The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 
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If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.” 


FIRST  VOICE 


The  Mariner 
hath  been  cast 
into  a  trance; 
for  the  angelic 
power  causeth 
the  vessel  to 
drive  northward 
faster  than 
human  life  could 
endure. 


“But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind?” 

SECOND  VOICE 

“The  air  is  cut  away  before. 

And  closes  from  behind. 


Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated: 

For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner’s  trance  is  abated.” 


The  supernatural 
motion  is  re¬ 
tarded;  the 
Mariner 
awakes,  and  his 
penance  begins 
anew. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

’Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high, 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 


All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter: 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eye 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 


The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away: 

I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 

Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 
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The  curse  is 
finally  expiated. 


And  the  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  his  native 
country. 


And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on 
And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 

In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 

Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see? 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 

Is  this  mine  own  countree? 

We  drifted  o’er  the  harbor-bar, 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
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O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass. 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 

The  steady  weathercock. 

The  angelic 
spirits  leave  the 
dead  bodies. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same. 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were. 

In  crimson  colors  came. 

And  appear  in 
their  own  forms 
ef  light. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 

Those  crimson  shadows  were: 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 

Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 

And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 

A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 

Each  one  a  lovely  light: 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
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No  voice;  but  oh!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 

I  heard  the  Pilot’s  cheer; 

My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot,  and  the  Pilot’s  boy, 

I  heard  them  coming  fast: 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He’ll  shrieve  my  soul,  he’ll  wash  away 
The  Albatross’s  blood. 


PART  THE  SEVENTH 


The  Hermit  of 
the  Wood, 


This  Hermit  good  lives  in  the  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 


He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump: 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff -boat  neared:  I  heard  them  talk, 
“Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
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Approacheth 
the  ship  with 
wonder. 


The  ship  sud¬ 
denly  sinketh. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  is 
saved  in  the 
Pilot’s  boat. 


Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now?” 

“Strange,  by  my  faith !”  the  Hermit  said — 
“And  they  answered  not  our  cheer ! 

The  planks  look  warped !  and  see  those  sails 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

“Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf’s  young.” 

“Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a-feared”— “Push  on,  push  on!” 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 

But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 

And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 

Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned. 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
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But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot’s  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 

The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 

And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 

The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes 
And  prayed  wrhere  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars :  the  Pilot’s  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

“Ha !  ha  !”  quoth  he,  “full  plain  I  see, 
The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.” 


And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 


The  ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly  en- 
treateth  the 
Hermit  to 
shrieve  him; 
and  the  penance 
of  life  falls  on 
him. 


“O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man !” 

The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

“Say  quick,”  quoth  he,  “I  bid  thee  say — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou?” 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 
With  a  woeful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 
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^nXoughout  Since  then>  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

his  future  life  an  That  agony  returns : 
agony  con-  °  J 

straineth  him  to  And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 

travel  from  land  .  ,  , 

to  land;  I  his  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 

I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 

That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 

To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are; 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer ! 

O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 

So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast 
’Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
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He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 

Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom’s  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

1798 — 1800.  1817 

CHRISTABEL 

PREFACE 

The  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  at  Stowey,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset.  The  second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland. 
Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers  have  been,  till  very  lately, 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with  the  whole¬ 
ness  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness,  of  a  vision;  I  trust  that  I  shall 
yet  be  able  to  embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished  at  either  of  the 
former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first  and  second  part  had  been  finished 
in  the  year  1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect.  But  for  this,  I  have 
only  my  own  indolence  to  blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imi- 


And  to  teach  by 
his  own  example, 
love  and  rever¬ 
ence  to  all  things 
that  God  made 
and  loveth. 
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tation  from  myself.  For  there  is  among  us  a  set  of  critics,  who 
seem  to  hold  that  every  possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional; 
who  have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the 
world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who  would,  therefore,  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  for  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man’s  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  as  far  as  the 
present  poem  is  concerned,  the  celebrated  poets  whose  writings  I 
might  be  suspected  of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages, 
or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be  among  the  first 
to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge,  and  who,  on  any  striking  coinci¬ 
dence,  would  permit  me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters: 

’Tis  mine  and  it  is  likewise  yours, 

But  an  if  this  will  not  do, 

Let  it  be  mine,  good  friend!  for  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christabel  is  not,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded 
on  a  new  principle:  namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents, 
not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve, 
yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  convenience,  but  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  transition  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion. 

PART  THE  FIRST 

’Tis  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  castle  clock. 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock ! 

Tu — whit ! - Tu — whoo  ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  cock. 

How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich. 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch; 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour; 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 
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Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud ; 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady’s  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark? 

The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 

It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 

The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full; 

And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray: 

’Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that’s  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 
And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe: 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 

It  moaned  as  near,  as  near  can  be, 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  tell, — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 
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The  night  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady’s  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 

•Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 

And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 

Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 

That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone: 

The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 

Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 

Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandal’d  were; 

And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 

I  guess,  ’twas  frightful  there  to  see — 

A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 

Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary,  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel),  And  who  art  thou? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet: — - 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
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I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear, 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet, 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet: — 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine: 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermorn. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn: 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  white : 
And  once  we  crossed  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  tire  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey’s  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  muttered  words  his  comrades  spoke: 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past, 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell, 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretched  forth  her  hand, 
And  comforted  fair  Geraldine: 

O  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 
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The  service  of  Sir  Leoline; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father’s  hall. 

She  rose:  and  forth  with  steps  they  passed 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel: 

All  our  household  are  at  rest, 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell, 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth: 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
Took  the  key  that  fitted  well; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without. 
Where  an  army  in  battle-array  had  marched  out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate: 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side, 
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Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

What  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress  ! 

Alas,  alas  !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 

The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 

Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make! 

And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet’s  scritch: 

For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

They  passed  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 

But  when  the  lady  passed,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady’s  eye, 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall. 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall. 
O  softly  tread,  said  Christabel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  well. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare. 

And  jealous  of  the  listening  air 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair. 

Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom. 

And  now  they  pass  the  Baron’s  room, 
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As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath ! 

And  now  they  reached  her  chamber  door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 

But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 

All  made  out  of  the  carver’s  brain, 

For  a  lady’s  chamber  meet: 

The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel’s  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright. 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 

While  Geraldine  in  wretched  plight. 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

O  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

I  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 

It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 

My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 

Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn? 
Christabel  answered — Woe  is  me! 

She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 

I  have  heard  the  gray-haired  friar  tell 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 

That  she  should  hear  the  castle  bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding  day. 
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O  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

I  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 

But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she — ■ 

“Off,  wandering  mother!  Peak  and  pine! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.” 

Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine? 

Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 

Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 

And  why  with  hollow  .voice  cries  she, 

“Off,  woman,  off !  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 

Off,  woman,  off !  ’tis  given  to  me.” 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady’s  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — - 
Alas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 

Dear  lady !  it  hath  wildered  you ! 

The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow. 

And  faintly  said,  “  ’tis  over  now !” 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank ! 

Her  fair  large  eyes  ’gan  glitter  bright. 

And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 

The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 

She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 

Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 

All  they  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 
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But  now  unrobe  yourself ;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be! 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 

Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro, 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close; 

So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose. 

And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed. 

And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 

Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast: 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 

Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side — 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell !  I 
O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  Christabel ! 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs; 

Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers  ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  -weight  with  sick  assay. 

And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied, 

Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 

And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden’s  side ! — 
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And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah,  wel-a-day ! 

And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say: 

“In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell. 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 

Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow; 

But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 

And  found’st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 

And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and 
charity, 

To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air.” 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  THE  FIRST 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree 
Amid  the  jagged  shadows 
Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight, 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 

Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 

Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast; 

Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 

Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair  not  pale, 

And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 

Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me!) 

Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
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Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  I  wis, 

Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 

O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she. 

The  lady  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree? 

And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 

That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 

Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 

As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady’s  prison. 

O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine — - 
Thou’st  had  thy  will !  By  tairn  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  ! 
Tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance; 

Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o’er  her  eyes;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 

And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 

Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 

And,  if  she  move  unquietly, 

Perchance  ’tis  but  the  blood  so  free, 

Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
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No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  ’twere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all! 

PART  THE  SECOND 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead: 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say. 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day. 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 

Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell. 

Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 

There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 

In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch’s  Lair, 
And  Dungeon-ghvll  so  foully  rent. 

With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons’  ghosts  are  pent, 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t’other. 
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The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 

Just  as  their  one!  two!  three!  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed; 

Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 

And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 

“Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 

I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well.” 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet!  and  yet  more  fair! 

For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 

And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 

That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
“Sure  I  have  sinned !”  said  Christabel, 
“Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well!” 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 
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So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayed 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayed 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 

She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 

And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom 
Enter  the  Baron’s  presence  room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 

With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies, 

And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 

As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady’s  tale. 

And  when  she  told  her  father’s  name. 
Why  waxed  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o’er  the  name  again, 

Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine? 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart’s  best  brother: 
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They  parted — ne’er  to  meet  again ! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
lake  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment’s  space. 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel’s  face; 

And  the  youthful  lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

O  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age, 

His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu’s  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 
With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

“And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 
My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 
I  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!” 

He  spake:  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend  ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 

And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embrace. 
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Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look 
Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 

The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 

She  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw  again 
(Ah,  woe  is  me!  Was  it  for  thee, 

Thou  gentle  maid!  such  sights  to  see?) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound: 
Whereat  the  Knight  turned  wildly  round. 

And  nothing  saw,  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  passed  away, 

And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest. 

Which  comforted  her  after-rest, 

While  in  the  lady’s  arms  she  lay. 

Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 

And  on  her  lips  and  o’er  her  eyes. 

Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  surprise, 
“What  ails  then  my  beloved  child?” 

The  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  “All  will  yet  be  well !” 

I  ween  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else :  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 

Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine, 

Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 

As  if  she  feared  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 

And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  prayed 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
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Home  to  her  father’s  mansion. 

“Nay! 

Nay,  by  my  soul!”  said  Leoline. 

“Ho!  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine! 

Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 

And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 

And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov’st  best, 

To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 

And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 

And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 

Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 

Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 

“And  when  he  hath  crossed  the  Irthing  flood, 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  Wood, 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland’s  wastes. 

“Bard  Bracy!  bard  Bracy!  your  horses  are  fleet, 
You  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
More  loud  than  your  horses’  echoing  feet ! 

And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 

Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 

Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 

Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me ! 

He  bids  thee  come  without  delay, 

With  all  thy  numerous  array, 

And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home: 

And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 

With  all  his  numerous  array 

White  with  their  panting  palfreys’  foam: 

And,  by  my  honor !  I  will  say. 

That  I  repent  me  of  the  day. 

When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 
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To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine! — 

— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 

Many  a  summer’s  sun  have  shone; 

Yet  ne’er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.” 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees, 

Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o’erflowing; 

And  Bracy  replied  with  faltering  voice. 

His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing ! — 

“Thy  words,  thy  sire  of  Christabel, 

Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell. 

Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 

This  day  my  journey  should  not  be; 

So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 

That  I  vowed  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 

Warned  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 

For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 

That  gentle  bird  whom  thou  dost  love. 

And  call’st  by  thy  own  daughter’s  name — 

Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 

Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 

Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 

I  wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird: 

For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 

Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the  old  tree. 

“And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found; 

And  what  the  sweet  bird’s  trouble  meant, 

TL  hat  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 

I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry; 
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But  yet  for  her  dear  lady’s  sake 
I  stooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 

When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coiled  around  its  wings  and  neck. 

Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched. 

Close  by  the  dove  its  head  it  crouched; 

And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers ! 

I  awoke;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 

The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower, 

But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 

This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 

It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 

And  thence  I  vowed  this  self-same  day. 

With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 

Less  aught  unholy  loiter  there.” 

Thus  Bracy  said:  the  Baron,  the  while. 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile; 

Then  turned  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

“Sweet  maid.  Lord  Roland’s  beauteous  dove. 
With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake !” 

He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise. 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 

That  o’er  her  right  arm  fell  again; 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast, 
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And  looked  askance  at  Christabel — 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well! 

A  snake’s  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady’s  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent’s  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread 
At  Christabel  she  looked  askance ! — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance. 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground— 

Shuddered  aloud  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  turned  round, 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief. 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 

She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas  !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  now,  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind: 

And  passively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate, 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father’s  view — 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  he, 

In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue! 

And  when  the  trance  was  o’er,  the  maid 
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Paused  awhile  and  inly  prayed, 

Then  falling  at  her  father’s  feet, 

“By  my  mother’s  soul  do  I  entreat, 

That  thou  this  woman  send  away !” 

She  said;  and  more  she  could  not  say. 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O’er-mastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 

Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild; 

The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died ! 

O  by  the  pangs  of  her  dead  mother 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 

For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 

She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died: 

Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died, 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord’s  joy  and  pride! 
That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  Leoline ! 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 

Her  child  and  thine? 

Within  the  Baron’s  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts,  like  these,  had  any  share, 

They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild. 
Dishonoured  thus  in  his  old  age; 

Dishonoured  by  his  only  child, 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  wronged  daughter  of  his  friend, 

By  more  than  woman’s  jealousy 
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Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 

He  rolled  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard, 

And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere — 

“Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here? 

I  bade  thee  hence!”  The  bard  obeyed; 

And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 

The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  THE  SECOND 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf. 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks. 

That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks. 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father’s  eyes  with  light; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
Must  needs  express  his  love’s  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  ’tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  ’tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true!) 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain. 

So  talks  as  it’s  most  used  to  do. 
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Southey  is  nothing  more  than  a  second-rate  poet,  and, 
in  a  field  where  only  the  excellent  can  find  a  compara¬ 
tive  immortality,  he  has  paid  the  full  penalty  of  oblivion. 
But  he  is  an  interesting  poet,  none  the  less;  for  as  we 
open  his  barren  leaves  we  find  in  them  delineations  of 
the  passions  and  ideas  that  agitated  men’s  hearts  and 
moved  real  poets  to  significant  utterance.  Human 
rights,  love  of  country,  passionate  defence  of  the  help¬ 
less  poor,  protests  against  war  and  conquest,  delight 
in  natural  scenes  and  objects,  and  a  hundred  other 
contemporary  subjects  appear  and  reappear  in  them 
and  leave  scarce  a  trace  behind.  Thus,  of  all  his  many 
poems,  long  and  short,  only  a  very  few  survive,  because 
only  rarely  was  the  plastic  power  of  the  imagination 
really  his  to  use.  A  few  do  survive,  however:  The  Cata¬ 
ract  of  Lodore  and  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  have  defied 
time  for  no  inconsiderable  period;  and  Coleridge  testified 
to  the  uncommon  fineness  of  certain  passages  in  Thalaba, 
two  of  which  we  include.  My  Days  Among  the  Dead  are 
Past  has  at  least  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very 
few  good  poems  about  books  and  the  calm  loves  of  the 
bibliolater. 
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Ay,  Charles!  I  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine  eye;  .  . 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant;  and  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.  I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay. 

And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Plome  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.  Look !  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  grey  and  wintry  moss ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder’d  in,  the  rest  o’ergrown  with  weeds, 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moss; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man. 

Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favourite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 

And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here, 

The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place ! 

That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy, 

How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt. 

And  Calidore  for  a  fair  shepherdess 

Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd’s  lore. 

My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love, 
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Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 

Led  Pastorella  home.  There  was  not  then 

A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 

The  garden-wall;  but  sweet-briar,  scenting  sweet 

The  morning  air:  rosemary  and  marjoram. 

All  wholesome  herbs ;  and  then,  that  woodbine  wreathed 

So  lavishly  around  the  pillar’d  porch 

Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  pass’d  this  way. 

After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 

I  could  not  choose  but  pass  with  slacken’d  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.  Sadly  changed 
Is  the  poor  cottage !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles !  .  . 
Theirs  is  a  simple  melancholy  tale,  .  . 

There’s  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it: 

And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee, 

And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 

Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild:  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 

She  lived  on  some  small  pittance  which  sufficed, 

In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life, 

Not  without  comfort.  I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  even  in  that  open  doorway. 

And  spinning  in  the  sun.  Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm’d  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread;  or  in  the  garden, 

On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing  as  she  lean’d 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick. 

To  some  carnation  whose  o’erheavy  head 
Needed  support;  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  follow’d,  and  refresh’d  and  trimm’d 
The  drooping  plant;  Joanna,  her  dear  child, 

As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
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And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 

As  though  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years  with  their  vicissitudes 
A  half-forgotten  dream.  I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress !  her  hair. 

Her  bright  brown  hair,  wreathed  in  contracting  curls; 
And  then  her  cheek !  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 

The  countrymen  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o’er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell’s  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When  she  pass’d  by.  And  her  old  Grandam, 
Charles,  .  .  . 

When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed, 

Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness. 

Her  figure  has  recurr’d;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day;  and  many  a  time  hath  cross’d 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows. 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 

Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end, 

Have  wonder’d  wherefore  that  good  dame  came  there, 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortable  fire. 

Only  one  care 

Hung  on  her  aged  spirit.  For  herself, 

Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  the  close 
Of  her  long  journey  near.  But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,  .  .  . 

That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless:  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant’s  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
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Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holidays 
Return’d  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old  accustom’d  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 

I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 

Joanna,  by  a  villain’s  wiles  seduced, 

Had  play’d  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach’d 
Her  Grandam’s  heart.  She  did  not  suffer  long; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin’d  dwelling  oftentimes. 

And  think  of  other  days.  It  wrakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  writh  these  recollections  rise, 

I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

Westbury,  1799 

THE  HOLLY  TREE 
1 

O  Reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  Holly  Tree? 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 
Its  glossy  leaves 

Order’d  by  an  intelligence  so  wise, 

As  might  confound  the  Atheist’s  sophistries. 

2 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 
Wrinkled  and  keen; 
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No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 
Can  reach  to  wound ; 

But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear,  • 

Smooth  and  unarm’d  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

3 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 
And  moralize: 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 
Can  emblems  see 

Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme. 

One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

4> 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 
Harsh  and  austere. 

To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 
Reserved  and  rude. 

Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I’d  be 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

5 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I  know, 
Some  harshness  show. 

All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 
Would  wear  away. 

Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

6 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green. 
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The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 
Less  bright  than  they. 

But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
When  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly  Tree? 

7 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng. 

So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 
More  grave  than  they. 

That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

Westbury,  1798.  1805 

MY  DAYS  AMONG  THE  DEAD  ARE  PAST 

1 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold. 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

2 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 

And  while  I  understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I  owe. 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew’d 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 
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3 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 
I  live  in  long-past  years, 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

4 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be, 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  Futurity; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Keswick,  1818.  1823 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE 

DESCRIBED  IN  RHYMES  FOR  THE  NURSERY 

“How  does  the  Water 
Come  down  at  Lodore?” 

My  little  boy  ask’d  me 
Thus,  once  on  a  time; 

And  moreover  he  task’d  me 
To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word, 

There  first  came  one  daughter 
And  then  came  another. 

To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother, 
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And  to  hear  how  the  water 
Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar. 

As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme. 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store: 

And  ’twas  in  my  vocation 
For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell; 
From  its  fountains 
In  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake. 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing, 
Awakening  and  starting. 

It  runs  through  the  reeds 
And  away  it  proceeds, 
Through  meadow  and  glade, 

In  sun  and  in  shade, 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-scurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

And  there  it  lies  darkling; 
Now  smoaking  and  frothing 
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Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

Till  in  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent. 

It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  Cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along. 

Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among: 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flying  and  flinging, 

Writhing  and  ringing, 

Eddying  and  whisking, 

Spouting  and  frisking. 

Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound ! 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 
Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 

Receding  and  speeding, 

And  shocking  and  rocking. 

And  darting  and  parting. 

And  threading  and  spreading, 

And  whizzing  and  hissing, 

And  dripping  and  skipping. 

And  hitting  and  splitting, 
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And  shining  and  twining, 

And  rattling  and  battling, 

And  shaking  and  quaking. 

And  pouring  and  roaring, 

And  waving  and  raving, 

And  tossing  and  crossing. 

And  flowing  and  going. 

And  running  and  stunning. 

And  foaming  and  roaming. 

And  dinning  and  spinning, 

And  dropping  and  hopping, 

And  working  and  jerking. 

And  guggling  and  struggling, 

And  heaving  and  cleaving, 

And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 

And  gathering  and  feathering, 

And  whitening  and  brightening. 

And  quivering  and  shivering, 

And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 

And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
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Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending. 

All  at  once  and  all  o’er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 

And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Keswick,  1820.  1823 
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Hoi.rjp.aTwv  anpaTrjs  rj  eXevdepLa,  Kai  vopos  els,  to 
bo^av  r <2  7Toit]tt}.  Lucian,  Quomodo  Hist.  Scribenda. 

[The  freedom  of  poetry  is  absolute,  and  its  sole  canon  is  the  poet’s 
will.] 

In  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  Domdaniel  is  men¬ 
tioned;  a  seminary  for  evil  magicians,  under  the  roots  of  the  sea. 
From  this  seed  the  present  romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  prefer  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is  written,  abstractedly  con¬ 
sidered,  to  the  regular  blank  verse;  the  noblest  measure,  in  my 
judgement,  of  which  our  admirable  language  is  capable.  For  the 
following  Poem  I  have  preferred  it,  because  it  suits  the  varied  sub¬ 
ject:  it  is  the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume  which  no  lover  of 
poetry  will  recollect  without  pleasure,  induced  me,  when  a  young 
versifier,  to  practise  in  this  rhythm.  I  felt  that  while  it  gave  the 
poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader. 
It  were  easy  to  make  a  parade  of  learning,  by  enumerating  the 
various  feet  which  it  admits:  it  is  only  needful  to  observe  that  no 
two  lines  are  employed  in  sequence  which  can  be  read  into  one.  Two 
six-syllable  lines,  it  will  perhaps  be  answered,  compose  an  Alexan¬ 
drine:  the  truth  is,  that  the  Alexandrine,  when  harmonious,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  six-syllable  lines. 

One  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses, — the  dullest  reader 
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cannot  distort  it  into  discord:  he  may  read  it  prosaically,  but  its 
flow  and  fall  will  still  be  perceptible.  Verse  is  not  enough  favoured 
by  the  English  reader:  perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  obtrusiveness, 
the  regular  Jew’s  harp  twing-twang,  of  what  has  been  foolishly  called 
heroic  measure.  I  do  not  wish  the  improvisatore  tune;— but  some¬ 
thing  that  denotes  the  sense  of  harmony,  something  like  the  accent 
of  feeling, — like  the  tone  which  every  poet  necessarily  gives  to  poetry. 

Cintra,  October,  1800. 


From  book  i 

1 

How  beautiful  is  night! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven; 

In  full-orb’d  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads, 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 
How  beautiful  is  night! 

2 

Who  at  this  untimely  hour 
Wanders  o’er  the  desert  sands? 

No  station  is  in  view, 

Nor  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child, 

The  widow’d  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy. 
They  at  this  untimely  hour 
Wander  o’er  the  desert  sands. 

3 

Alas  !  the  setting  sun 
Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 
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Hodeirah’s  wife  beloved. 

Alas !  the  wife  beloved, 

The  fruitful  mother  late, 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named. 
They  wish’d  their  lot  like  hers. 

She  wanders  o’er  the  desert  sands 
A  wretched  widow  now; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race. 

With  only  one  preserved. 

She  wanders  o’er  the  wilderness. 

4 

No  tear  relieved  the  burthen  of  her  heart; 
Stunn’d  with  the  heavy  woe,  she  felt  like  one 
Half-waken’d  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
But  sometimes  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears, 

And,  looking  up  to  her  fix’d  countenance. 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother !  then  she  groan’d. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turn’d  her  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  praised  the  Lord; 

“He  gave,  he  takes  away !’’ 

The  pious  sufferer  cried, 

“The  Lord  our  God  is  good !” 

5 

“Good  is  He!”  quoth  the  boy: 

“Why  are  my  brethren  and  my  sisters  slain? 
Why  is  my  father  kill’d? 

Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers, 

Or  ever  lift  a  hand  unclean  to  Heaven? 

Did  ever  stranger  from  our  tent 
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Unwelcomed  turn  away? 

Mother,  He  is  not  good !” 

6 

Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony, 

“O  God,  forgive  the  child ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says; 

Thou  know’st  I  did  not  teach  him  thoughts  like  these ; 
O  Prophet,  pardon  him !” 

7 

She  had  not  wept  till  that  assuaging  prayer,  .  .  . 
The  fountains  of  her  grief  were  open’d  then, 

And  tears  relieved  her  heart. 

She  raised  her  swdmming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
“Allah,  thy  will  be  done ! 

Beneath  the  dispensations  of  that  will 
I  groan,  but  murmur  not. 

A  day  will  come,  when  all  things  that  are  dark 
Will  be  made  clear;  .  .  .  then  shall  I  know,  O  Lord! 
Why  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  stricken  me ; 

Then  see  and  understand  what  now 
My  heart  believes  and  feels.” 

8 

Young  Thalaba  in  silence  heard  reproof; 

H  is  brow  in  manly  frowns  was  knit, 

With  manly  thoughts  his  heart  was  full. 

“Tell  me  who  slew  my  father?”  cried  the  boy. 

Zeinab  replied  and  said, 

“I  knew  not  that  there  lived  thy  father’s  foe. 
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The  blessings  of  the  poor  for  him 
Went  daily  up  to  Heaven; 

In  distant  lands  the  traveller  told  his  praise;  .  .  . 
I  did  not  think  there  lived 
Hodeirah’s  enemy.” 

9 

‘‘But  I  will  hunt  him  through  the  world !” 
Young  Thalaba  exclaim’d. 

“Already  I  can  bend  my  father’s  bow; 

Soon  will  my  arm  have  strength 
To  drive  the  arrow-feathers  to  his  heart.” 

10 

Zeinab  replied,  “O  Thalaba,  my  child. 

Thou  lookest  on  to  distant  days. 

And  we  are  in  the  desert,  far  from  men !” 

11 

Not  till  that  moment  her  afflicted  heart 
Had  leisure  for  the  thought. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around, 

Alas  !  no  tents  were  there 
Beside  the  bending  sands. 

No  palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness; 

The  dark  blue  sky  closed  round. 

And  rested  like  a  dome 
Upon  the  circling  waste. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around. 

Famine  and  Thirst  were  there; 

And  then  the  wretched  Mother  bow’d  her  head. 
And  wept  upon  her  child. 
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12 

A  sudden  cry  of  wonder 
From  Thalaba  aroused  her; 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw 
Where  high  in  air  a  stately  palace  rose. 
Amid  a  grove  embower’d 
Stood  the  prodigious  pile; 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 
Tower’d  not  on  Yemen’s  happy  hills. 
Nor  crown’d  the  lofty  brow  of  Lebanon: 
Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavishly  enrich’d. 
For  Idol,  or  for  Tyrant,  never  yet 
Raised  the  slave  race  of  man, 

In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 
Nor  old  Persepolis, 

Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 
Hymn’d  Eleutherian  Jove. 


13 

Here  studding  azure  tablatures 
And  ray’d  with  feeble  light. 

Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone: 
Here  on  the  golden  towers 
The  yellow  moon-beam  lay. 

Here  with  white  splendour  floods  the  silver  wall. 
Less  wondrous  pile  and  less  magnificent 
Sennamar  built  at  Hirah,  though  his  art 
Seal’d  with  one  stone  the  ample  edifice. 

And  made  its  colours,  like  the  serpent’s  skin. 
Play  with  a  changeful  beauty:  him,  its  Lord, 
Jealous  lest  after  effort  might  surpass 
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The  then  unequall’d  palace,  from  its  height 
Dash’d  on  the  pavement  down. 


14 

They  enter’d,  and  through  aromatic  paths 
Wondering  they  went  along. 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank. 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa’s  shade. 

Which  o’er  him  bent  its  living  canopy, 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

Young  he  appear’d,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 
The  morning  glow  of  health. 

And  the  brown  beard  curl’d  close  around  his  chin. 
He  slept,  but  at  the  sound 
Of  coming  feet  awaking,  fix’d  his  eyes 
In  wonder,  on  the  wanderer  and  her  child. 
“Forgive  us,”  Zeinab  cried, 

“Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

Relieve  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ! 
Blessed  are  they  who  succour  the  distrest; 

For  them  hath  God  appointed  Paradise.” 


15 

He  heard,  and  he  look’d  up  to  heaven, 
And  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks : 

“It  is  a  human  voice ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God !  .  .  . 

How  many  an  age  hath  pass’d 
Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ! 
I  thank  thee,  O  my  God, 

It  is  a  human  voice !” 
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16 

To  Zeinab  turning  then,  he  said, 

“O  mortal,  who  art  thou, 

Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 
The  shadow  of  concealment  that  hath  wrapt 
These  bowers,  so  many  an  age. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man? 

For  countless  years  have  pass’d. 

And  never  foot  of  man 
The  bowers  of  Irem  trod,  .  .  . 

Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 
From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out!” 

17 

Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised. 

For  grief  in  Zeinab’s  soul 
All  other  feebler  feelings  overpower’d. 

She  answer’d,  ‘‘Yesterday 
I  was  a  wife  beloved, 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race. 

I  am  a  widow  now. 

Of  all  my  offspring  this  alone  is  left. 
Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 

He  gave,  He  takes  away!” 

18 

Then  said  the  stranger,  “Not  by  Heaven  unseen. 
Nor  in  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reach’d 
This  secret  place,  be  sure ! 

Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil, 

That  from  the  Universe  has  long  shut  out 
These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 
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Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal,  in  thine  heart 
Treasure  what  I  shall  tell; 

And  when  amid  the  world 
Thou  shalt  emerge  again, 

Repeat  the  warning  tale. 

Why  have  the  fathers  suffer’d,  but  to  make 
The  children  wisely  safe? 

19 

“The  Paradise  of  Irem  this, 

And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  Palace  built  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 
Alas  !  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  hum  of  mankind 
Was  heard  in  yon  wilderness  waste; 
O’er  all  the  winding  sands 
The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch’d; 

Happy  Al-Ahkaf  then. 

For  many  and  brave  were  her  sons. 

Her  daughters  were  many  and  fair. 

20 

“My  name  was  Aswad  then  .  .  . 

Alas  !  alas  !  how  strange 
The  sound  so  long  unheard  ! 

Of  noble  race  I  came, 

One  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire.” 

From  book  hi 

14 

Thus  peacefully  the  vernal  years 
Of  Thalaba  pass’d  on, 
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Till  now,  without  an  effort,  he  could  bend 
Hodeirah’s  stubborn  bow. 

Black  were  his  eyes  and  bright. 

The  sunny  hue  of  health 
Glow’d  on  his  tawny  cheek. 

His  lip  was  darken’d  by  maturing  life; 
Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  stature  tall; 
Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  he. 

15 

Compassion  for  the  child 
Had  first  old  Moath’s  kindly  heart  possess’d. 
An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness ; 

But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  tale, 
Told  by  the  Boy,  with  such  eye-speaking  truth. 
Now  with  sudden  burst  of  anger. 

Now  in  the  agony  of  tears. 

And  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  joy. 
What  had  been  pity  became  reverence  then. 
And,  like  a  sacred  trust  from  Heaven, 

The  Old  Man  cherish’d  him. 

Now,  with  a  father’s  love. 

Child  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 

And,  like  a  father,  to  the  Boy  was  dear. 
Oneiza  call’d  him  brother ;  and  the  youth 
More  fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid; 
The  loveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 

How  happily  the  years 
Of  Thalaba  went  by ! 

16 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 
That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 
The  lot  of  Thalaba ; 
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There  might  his  soul  develop  best 
Its  strengthening  energies ; 

There  might  he  from  the  world 
Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate. 

Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 
Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

17 

Years  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 
In  that  beloved  solitude ! 

Is  the  morn  fair,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 
Flow  with  cool  current  o’er  his  cheek 
Lo !  underneath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 
With  lids  half-closed  he  lies. 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  him,  in  mute  blandishment. 
Now  licks  his  listless  hand; 

Now  lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye, 
Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18 

Or  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains 
From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West, 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms? 

When  the  blast  is  loud ; 

When  the  waters  fill 
The  traveller’s  tread  in  the  sands; 

When  the  pouring  shower 
Streams  adown  the  roof ; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 
When  the  out-strain’d  tent  flags  loosely: 
Within  there  is  the  embers’  cheerful  glow, 
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The  sound  of  the  familiar  voice, 
The  song  that  lightens  toil,  .  .  . 


19 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 
Down  the  deep-channel’d  rain-course,  foamingly, 
Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils 
With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand, 

There  wanders  Thalaba, 

The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar. 

Filling  his  yielded  faculties, 

A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 

20 

Or  lingers  it  a  vernal  brook 
Gleaming  o’er  yellow  sands? 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined. 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 
Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale. 
The  tall  canes  bend  above. 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 
Their  lank  uplifted  leaves. 


22 

Tis  the  cool  evening  hour: 

The  Tamarind  from  the  dew 
Sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  green. 
Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread ; 
The  Old  Man’s  solemn  voice 
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Intones  the  holy  Book. 

What  if  beneath  no  lamp-illumined  dome. 

Its  marble  walls  bedeck’d  with  flourish’d  truth, 
Azure  and  gold  adornment?  sinks  the  word 
With  deeper  influence  from  the  Imam’s  voice. 
Where  in  the  day  of  congregation,  crowds 
Perform  the  duty-task? 

Their  Father  is  their  Priest, 

The  Stars  of  Heaven  their  point  of  prayer. 
And  the  blue  Firmament 
The  glorious  Temple,  where  they  feel 
The  present  Deity. 


23 

Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 
Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slacken’d  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance, 
Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent. 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother’s  brow. 
The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits ; 

The  old  Man  tranquilly 
Up  his  curl’d  pipe  inhales 
The  tranquillizing  herb. 

So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

While  his  skill’d  fingers  modulate 
The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones. 


24 

Or  if  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy, 
Singing  with  agitated  face 
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And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart, 
A  tale  of  love  and  woe; 

Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  lit  his  face. 

In  darkness  favour’d  hers. 

Oh !  even  with  such  a  look,  as  fables  say. 

The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg, 

Till  that  intense  affection 
Kindle  its  light  of  life. 

Even  in  such  deep  and  breathless  tenderness 
Oneiza’s  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth. 

So  motionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gaze,  .  . 

Save  when  from  her  full  eyes 
She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 
That  dim  his  image  there. 

25 

She  call’d  him  Brother;  was  it  sister-love 
For  which  the  silver  rings 
Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms. 
Shone  daily  brighten’d?  for  a  brother’s  eye 
Were  her  long  fingers  tinged. 

As  when  she  trimm’d  the  lamp, 

And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 
The  light  shone  rosy?  that  the  darken’d  lids 
Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye? 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick’d 
Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holy-day 
Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round 
Their  waves  of  glossy  jet? 

How  happily  the  days 
Of  Thalaba  went  by ! 

^  ears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled ! 

1799-1800.  1801 
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THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK 

An  old  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition  which  may  be  worth 
quoting.  ‘By  east  the  Isle  of  May,’  says  he,  ‘twelve  miles  from  all 
land  in  the  German  seas,  lyes  a  great  hidden  rock,  called  Inchcape, 
very  dangerous  for  navigators,  because  it  is  overflowed  everie  tide. 
It  is  reported  in  old  times,  upon  the  saide  rock  there  was  a  bell, 
fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  continually,  being  moved 
by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or 
clocke  was  put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok, 
and  being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeare  therafter  he  perished 
upon  the  same  rocke,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous  judge¬ 
ment  of  God.’ — Stoddabt,  Remarks  on  Scotland. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 

The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be, 

Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion. 

Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock 
The  waves  flow’d  over  the  Inchcape  Rock; 

So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 

They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 

Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock; 

On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 

And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge’s  swell. 

The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell; 

And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 

And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay. 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 

The  sea-birds  scream’d  as  they  wheel’d  round, 

And  there  was  joyaunce  in  their  sound. 
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The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk’d  his  deck. 

And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 

It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 

His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 

But  the  Rover’s  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float; 

Quoth  he,  “My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 

And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 

And  I’ll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.” 

The  boat  is  lower’d,  the  boatmen  row. 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound, 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  “The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Won’t  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.” 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail’d  away, 

He  scour’d  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 

And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder’d  store, 

He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland’s  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o’erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high; 

The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day, 

At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 
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On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand. 

So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  “It  will  be  lighter  soon. 

For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon.” 

“Canst  hear,”  said  one,  “the  breakers  roar? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore.” 
“Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 

But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell.” 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong; 

Though  the  wind  hath  fallen  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — 
“Oh  Christ!  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock!” 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 

He  curst  himself  in  his  despair; 

The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side. 

The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 

One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 

A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 

The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

Bristol ,  1802.  1805 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM 

1 

It  was  a  summer  evening. 

Old  Kaspar’s  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 
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And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

2 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

3 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 

And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And,  with  a  natural  sigh, 

“  ’Tis  some  poor  fellow’s  skull,”  said  he, 

“Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4 

“I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there’s  many  here  about; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ! 

For  many  thousand  men,”  said  he, 

“Were  slain  in  that  great  victory.” 

6 

‘‘Now  tell  us  what  ’twas  all  about,” 
Young  Peterkin,  he  cries; 
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And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 

And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.” 

6 


“It  was  the  English,”  Kaspar  cried, 
“Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out; 

But  every  body  said,”  quoth  he, 

“That  ’twas  a  famous  victory. 

7 

“My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 

They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 
And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 

So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

8 

“With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 
Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 

And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died ; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 

At  every  famous  victory. 

9 

“They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 
After  the  field  was  won; 
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For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

10 

"Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro’  won 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.” 

"Why  ’twas  a  very  wicked  thing !” 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

“Nay  .  .  .  nay  .  .  .  my  little  girl,”  quoth  he, 
“It  was  a  famous  victory. 

11 

"And  every  body  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win.” 

“But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?” 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

"Why  that  I  cannot  tell,”  said  he 
"But  ’twas  a  famous  victory.” 

IVestbury,  1798.  1805 


SCOTT 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 


Scott  is  more  obviously  than  most  of  the  poets  of 
his  generation  the  child  of  romantic  as  contrasted  with 
revolutionary  thought.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  ideas 
which  had  upset  the  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  of 
his  time,  nor  with  the  newer  ways  of  looking  at  human 
consciousness  and  experience  which  were  engaging  the 
full  credence  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  His  in¬ 
terest  is  rather  in  the  past  in  its  various  aspects;  and 
it  is  in  his  study  of  the  past  that  he  finds  the  matter  of 
his  narrative  poetry.  His  first  long  poem.  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  begun  as  a  simple  ballad  and  finally 
developed  into  a  metrical  romance,  is  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  past  through  the  telling  of  a  tradition  con¬ 
nected  with  a  family  of  the  author’s  acquaintance;  and 
around  this  he  weaves  his  imaginings  of  mediaevalism, 
feudalism,  and  magic  spells.  The  vividness  of  the  poem 
does  not  come  from  definiteness  of  characterization,  but 
rather  from  a  personal  identification  by  the  author  with 
the  incidents  and  motives  of  the  poem  so  complete  as 
almost  to  suggest  full  credence  in  their  actuality.  But, 
as  even  our  short  selections  show,  this  world  of  Scott 
is  not  a  mere  abstraction  or  filmy  construction  of  the 
fancy,  but  one  which  has  connections  with  the  life  of 
man  by  traditions,  patriotism,  and  the  memory  of  well- 
known  and  beloved  places.  This  warmly  human  quality 
in  Scott’s  poetic  romances  gives  to  them  a  vitality  which 
is  lacking  in  the  similar  work  of  Southey.  And  if 
Byron  did  beat  Scott  at  his  own  game  he  did  so  be¬ 
cause  he  had  enough  undiscriminating  readers  to  buy 
his  Oriental  tales  and  so  to  enable  him  to  capture  the 
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market,  not  because  he  advanced  the  art  of  the  tale  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  man  he  extinguished. 

One  aspect  of  the  past  he  identified  himself  with  in 
an  almost  unique  way  and  to  an  almost  unique  degree, 
— the  lore  of  the  Scottish  folk;  and  in  those  versions 
of  the  ballads  in  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
a  few  specimens  of  which  we  include,  we  have  Scott  the 
creator  and  the  scholar  inextricably  mingled.  The 
scholar  preserves  the  ballad  in  its  essential  folk  manner 
and  stuff,  and  the  artist  shows  his  rare  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  balladry  and  his  power  of  impressing  on 
his  versions  his  own  high  romantic  gifts  of  conception 
and  phrase. 

He  is  no  master  of  subtle  metres,  but  he  is  able  to 
transfer  to  his  tales  something  of  the  cadences  of  Chris- 
tabel.  Yet,  that  fluid  metre  is  after  all  only  imitated 
by  him;  and  imitations  are  readily  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  instructed  from  the  real  articles.  This  is  true 
of  all  his  metres,  save  the  simpler  and  ballad-like  forms; 
and  in  these  he  strikes  the  authentic  note.  That  he 
possesses  a  real  lyric  gift  is  shown  by  the  substantial 
list  of  short  poems  which  are  still  vital  after  more  than 
a  hundred  years  because  of  their  plain  and  natural 
presentation  of  the  fundamental  human  relationships  in 
simple,  unaffected,  vigorous  verse. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL 


From  canto  vi 

i 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burn’d. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonour’d,  and  unsung. 

ii 

O  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
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Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow’s  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither’d  cheek; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

in 

Not  scorn’d  like  me,  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came  at  festive  call ; 

Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 

The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war; 

Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepar’d, 

Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shar’d. 

Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 

They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 

But  now,  for  every  merry  mate, 

Rose  the  portcullis’  iron  grate; 

They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 

Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
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How  muster’d  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 

Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 

And  kirtles  furr’d  with  miniver; 

What  plumage  wav’d  the  altar  round, 

How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound ; 

And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret’s  cheek — 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise ! 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 
Remember’d  him  of  Tinlinn’s  yew. 

And  swore  it  should  be  dearly  bought 
That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew’. 

First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 

With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest; 

Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife, 

And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer’d  his  wife ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 

At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm; 

From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer. 

Dash’d  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 

Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 

With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone: 

The  venom’d  wound,  and  festering  joint, 

Long  after  rued  that  bodkin’s  point. 

The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spurn’d, 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn’d. 

Riot  and  clamour  wild  began; 

Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran; 
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Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 

And  grinn’d,  and  mutter’d,  “Lost!  lost!  lost!” 

x 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name : 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well 
Within  the  Land  Debateable; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 

They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI 

ALBERT  GRASME 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 

For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 

Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 
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Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 

For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

And  he  swore  her  death  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XII 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead  in  her  true  lover’s  arms  she  fell, 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all! 

He  pierc’d  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall: 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part. 

That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine; 

So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers  that  faithful  prove, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 

For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all! 

XIII 

As  ended  Albert’s  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port; 
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For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown’d  in  haughty  Henry’s  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall’d  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fame? 
His  was  the  hero’s  soul  of  fire, 

And  his  the  bard’s  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 

When  even  came  with  twinkling  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey’s  absent  love. 

His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay’d. 

And  deem’d  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  wThere  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 
Were  breathing  heavenly  melody; 

So  swreet  did  harp  and  voice  combine 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

xv 

Fitztraver!  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 
Ungrateful  Tudor’s  sentence  slew? 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant’s  frown. 

His  harp  call’d  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth’s  iron  towers, 
Windsor’s  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers, 
And  faithful  to  his  patron’s  name, 
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With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came; 

Lord  William’s  foremost  favourite  he. 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVI 

FITZTRAVER 

’Twas  All-soul’s  eve,  and  Surrey’s  heart  beat  high; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelius  promis’d,  by  his  art. 

To  show  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar’d  the  ocean  grim ; 

Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part. 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 

And  mark,  if  still  she  lov’d,  and  still  she  thought  of  him. 

XVII 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarve, 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 

Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow’d  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 

And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan, 

As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIII 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam; 

And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream; 
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Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defin’d,  they  seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 

Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam, 

Plac’d  by  a  couch  of  Agra’s  silken  loom, 

And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in  gloom. 

XIX 

Fair  all  the  pageant:  but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 

O’er  her  white  bosom  stray’d  her  hazel  hair ; 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pin’d. 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclin’d, 

And  pensive  read  from  tablet  eburnine 
Some  strain  that  seem’d  her  inmost  soul  to  find: 

That  favour’d  strain  was  Surrey’s  raptur’d  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

xx 

Slow  roll’d  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roll’d  the  murky  storm 
O’er  my  beloved  Master’s  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant!  Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children’s  latest  line, 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder’d  shrine, 

The  murder’d  Surrey’s  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine! 

XXI 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver’s  song; 
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These  hated  Henry’s  name  as  death, 

And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. 

Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air, 

Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair; 

St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 

Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 

Harold  was  born  wThere  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Oreades; 
Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O’er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay; — 

Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall ! 
Thence  oft  he  mark’d  fierce  Pentland  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wTave; 

And  watch’d  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull; 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 

Stern  Lochlin’s  sons  of  roving  war. 

The  Norsemen,  train’d  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skill’d  to  prepare  the  raven’s  food; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 

And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale; 

And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness’d  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold  in  his  youth 
Yearn’d  many  a  Saga’s  rhyme  uncouth — 
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Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl’d, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world; 

Of  those  dread  Maids,  wdiose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle’s  bloody  swell ; 

Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack’d  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 

Their  falchions  wrench’d  from  corpses’  hold, 
Wak’d  the  deaf  tomb  with  war’s  alarms, 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 

With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 

To  Roslin’s  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn’d  a  milder  minstrelsy; 

Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix’d  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII 

HAROLD 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 

Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

— “Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 

And,  gentle  ladve,  deign  to  stay ! 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

“The  blackening  wave  is  edg’d  with  white: 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 
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“Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheueh: 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?” 

“  ’Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay’s  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

’Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  ’tis  not  fill’d  by  Rosabelle.” 

O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 
’Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire’s  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glar’d  on  Roslin’s  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen; 
’Twas  seen  from  Dryden’s  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavern’d  Hawthornden. 

Seem  d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncoffin’d  lie. 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheath’d  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar’s  pale; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmer’d  all  the  dead  men’s  mail. 
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Blaz’d  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blaz’d  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin’s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 


XXIV 

So  sweet  was  Harold’s  piteous  lay, 

Scarce  mark’d  the  guests  the  darken’d  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involv’d  them  all : 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog. 

Drain’d  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told; 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 

Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour’s  face, 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch’d  hand  behold. 

A  secret  horror  check’d  the  feast. 

And  chill’d  the  soul  of  every  guest; 

Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast — 

She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast; 

The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 

And,  shuddering,  mutter’d,  “Found!  found!  found!’’ 
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XXV 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darken’d  air, 

A  flash  of  lightning  came; 

So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem’d  on  flame. 

Glanc’d  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 

Glanc’d  every  shield  upon  the  wall; 

Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptur’d  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone; 

Full  through  the  guests’  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash’d  the  levin-brand, 

And  fill’d  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke. 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud. 
Dismay’d  the  brave,  appall’d  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 

To  arms  the  startled  warder  sprung. 

When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 

The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more ! 


XXVI 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 

Cry,  with  loud  summons,  “Gylbin,  come  !” 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 

And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  pray’d  and  shook, 

And  terror  dimm’d  each  lofty  look. 
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But  none  of  all  the  astonish’d  train 
Was  so  dismay’d  as  Deloraine; 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 
’Twas  fear’d  his  mind  would  ne’er  return; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 

At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold. 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  shape  with  amice  wrapp’d  around. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 

And  knew — but  how  it  matter’d  not — 

It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

XXVII 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 

All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke; 

And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael’s  restless  sprite. 

Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 

To  some  bless’d  saint  his  prayers  address’d: 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows. 

Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 

Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 

Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle; 

Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 

That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
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And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael’s  soul. 

While  vows  were  ta’en,  and  prayers  were  pray’d, 
’Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay’d, 

Renounc’d,  for  aye,  dark  magic’s  aid. 

XXVIII 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 

Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 

Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless’d  Teviot’s  Flower,  and  Cranstoun’s  heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  ’twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine. 

When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 

Sought  Melrose’  holy  shrine. 

xxix 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 

The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath, 
footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen’d  row: 

No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride; 

Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 
Forgotten  their  renown; 

Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar’s  hallow’d  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 

Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave; 
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Beneath  the  letter’d  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 

From  many  a  garnish’d  niche  around, 

Stern  saints  and  tortur’d  martyrs  frown’d. 

XXX 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 

And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 

The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came; 

Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 

And  holy  banner,  flourish’d  fair 
With  the  Redeemer’s  name. 

Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch’d  his  hand. 

And  bless’d  them  as  they  kneel’d; 

With  holy  cross  he  sign’d  them  all, 

And  pray’d  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 
And  fortunate  in  field. 

Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 

And  bells  toll’d  out  their  mighty  peal, 

For  the  departed  spirit’s  weal; 

And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose; 

And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

Dies  hue,  dies  illa, 

SoLVET  SjECLUM  IN  FAVILLA, 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung. 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung: 
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XXXI 

HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay? 

How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 

Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ; 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 

When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay. 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner’s  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hush’d  is  the  harp :  the  Minstrel  gone. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 

No;  close  beneath  proud  Newark’s  tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel’s  lowly  bower; 

A  simple  hut;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 

The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 

There  shelter’d  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  lov’d  to  ope  his  door. 

And  give  the  aid  lie  begg’d  before. 
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So  pass’d  the  winter’s  day;  but  still, 

When  summer  smil’d  on  sweet  Bow  hill, 

And  July’s  eve,  with  balmy  breath. 

Wav’d  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath; 

When  throstles  sung  in  Hareheadshaw, 

And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 

And  flourish’d  broad  Blaekandro’s  oak. 

The  aged  Harper’s  soul  awoke ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 

Forgetful  of  the  closing  day; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 

Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll’d  along. 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel’s  song. 

1802-4.  1805 

THE  VIOLET 

The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 

Beneath  the  dewdrop’s  weight  reclining; 

I’ve  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More  sweet  through  wat’ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 

Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love’s  eye 

Remain’d  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

1797.  1810 
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THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH 

O  Lovers’  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

And  lovers’  ears  in  hearing; 

And  love,  in  life’s  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 

Disease  had  been  in  Mary’s  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning. 

Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath’s  tower, 
To  watch  her  love’s  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  form  decay’d  by  pining, 

Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 
You  saw  the  taper  shining; 

By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 
Across  her  cheek  was  flying; 

By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 
Seem’d  in  her  frame  residing; 

Before  the  watch-dog  prick’d  his  ear 
She  heard  her  lover’s  riding; 

Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken’d. 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 

And  o’er  the  battlement  did  bend. 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass’d — an  heedless  gaze. 
As  o’er  some  stranger  glancing; 

Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 
Lost  in  his  courser’s  prancing. 

The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 
Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
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Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan 
Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 

1806 

JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 

“Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 

I’ll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean.1 

“Now  let  this  wilfu’  grief  be  done. 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 

Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 

His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha’, 

H  is  sword  in  battle  keen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

“A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 

And  you,  the  foremost  o’  them  a’, 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck’d  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer’d  fair; 

1  The  first  stanza  is  ancient. 
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The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 

They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha’; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen ! 

She’s  o’er  the  Border,  and  awa’ 

Wi’  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

1816 


PIBROCH  OF  DONUIL  DHU 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 

Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 

Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 

Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rocky, 

The  war-pipe  and  pennon 
Are  at  Inverlochy. 

Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 
True  heart  that  wears  one, 

Come  every  steel  blade,  and 
Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr’d, 

The  bride  at  the  altar; 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 
Leave  nets  and  barges  : 
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Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  rended. 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 
Navies  are  stranded: 

Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 

Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

See  how  they  gather ! 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 

Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward,  each  man,  set ! 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

1816 

LOCHINVAR 

(From  Marmion,  Canto  V) 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarm’d,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  never  was  knight  like  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp’d  not  for  stone. 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 
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But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter’d  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride’s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

“O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?” 

“I  long  woo’d  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 

And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  tlie  young  Lochinvar.” 


The  bride  kiss’d  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 

He  quaff’d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  look’d  down  to  blush,  and  she  look’d  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
“Now  tread  we  a  measure!”  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 
plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whisper’d,  “  ’Twere  better  by  far. 
To  have  match’d  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 
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One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reach’d  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood 
near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 

“She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby 
clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? — 

1806.  1808 


CORONACH 

(From  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  III) 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 
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But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 

Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 

Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 
Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 

1809-10. 


SONG 


(From  Rokeby,  Canto  III) 

O,  Brignal  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 

And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 

A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 
Was  singing  merrily, — 

“O,  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

I’d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen.” 


1810 


SONG 


“If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me 
To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we 
That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 

And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 

Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 
As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May.” 

Yet  sung  she,  “Brignal  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

I’d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

“I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king’s  greenwood.” 

“A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  ’tis  at  peep  of  light ; 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night.” 

Yet  sung  she,  “Brignal  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 

I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May! 

“With  burnish’d  brand  and  musketoon. 
So  gallantly  you  come, 

I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum.” 

“I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
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And  O  !  though  Brignal  banks  be  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 

Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

“Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I’ll  die; 

The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead 
Were  better  mate  than  I ! 

And  when  I’m  with  my  comrades  met 
Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

What  once  we  were  we  all  forget. 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

Yet  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen.” 

1812. 


SONG 

(From  Rokeby,  Canto  HI) 

“A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 

To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 
And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 

A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier’s  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 

A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  love ! 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 


1813 
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This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain; 

But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.” 

He  turn’d  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore. 

He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  “Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love ! 

And  adieu  for  evermore.” 

1812.  1813 

(From  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Chapter  XI) 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early; 

Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 

Singing  so  rarely. 

“Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 

When  shall  I  marry  me?” 

“When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.” 

“Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly?” 

“The  grey-headed  sexton 
That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

“The  glow-worm  o’er  grave  and  stone 
Shall  light  thee  steady. 

The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

‘Welcome,  proud  lady.’  ” 


1818 
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COUNTY  GUY 

(From  Quentin  Durward,  Chapter  IV) 

Ah  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 

The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill’d  all  day, 

Sits  hush’d  his  partner  nigh; 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade. 

Her  shepherd’s  suit  to  hear ; 

To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high. 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 

The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o’er  earth  and  sky; 

And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 

1823 


GLEE  FOR  KING  CHARLES 

(From  Woodstock,  Chapter  XX) 

Bring  the  bowl  which  you  boast. 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim; 

’Tis  to  him  we  love  most, 

And  to  all  who  love  him. 

Brave  gallants,  stand  up, 

And  avaunt,  ye  base  carles  ! 

Were  there  death  in  the  cup, 

Here’s  a  health  to  King  Charles ! 


AND  WHAT  THOUGH  WINTER 
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Though  he  wanders  through  dangers, 
Unaided,  unknown, 

Dependent  on  strangers. 

Estranged  from  his  own; 

Though  ’tis  under  our  breath, 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 

Here’s  to  honour  and  faith. 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles  ! 

Let  such  honours  abound 
As  the  time  can  afford, 

The  knee  on  the  ground, 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword: 

But  the  time  shall  come  round. 

When,  ’mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Earls, 

The  loud  trumpets  shall  sound 
Here’s  a  health  to  King  Charles ! 

1826 


(From  Old  Mortality ,  Chapter  XVIII) 

And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that’s  old. 
Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 

For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made. 

But  time  and  years  would  overthrow. 

1816 


(From  Old  Mortality,  Chapter  XXIII) 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
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One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

1816 


SONG 

(From  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil,  Act  I) 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low. 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song, 

The  hills  have  evening’s  deepest  glow. 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 

Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 
From  home  and  love  divide. 

In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 
Each  to  the  loved  one’s  side. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high. 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 

Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 
The  flash  of  armour  bright. 

The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow. 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 

Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 
For  Colin’s  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row. 
By  day  they  swam  apart; 

And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 
The  hind  beside  the  hart. 

The  woodlark  at  his  partner’s  side. 
Twitters  his  closing  song; 

All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 


1825.  1830 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER’S  WELL 
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THE  WIFE  OF  USHER’S  WELL 

There  lived  a  wife  at  Usher’s  Well, 

And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she; 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons. 
And  sent  them  o’er  the  sea. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife 
That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife 
That  her  sons  she’d  never  see. 

“I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease. 

Nor  fashes  in  the  flood. 

Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me. 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood.” 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmass, 

When  nights  are  long  and  mirk. 

The  carline  wife’s  three  sons  came  hame. 
And  their  hats  were  of  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch. 

Nor  yet  in  any  sheugh; 

But  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneugli. 

***** 

“Blow  up  the  fire,  my  maidens, 

Bring  water  from  the  well; 
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For  a’  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 
Since  my  three  sons  are  well.” 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed. 

She’s  made  it  large  and  wide, 

And  she’s  ta’en  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bedside. 


*  *  *  *  * 

Up  then  crew  the  red,  red  cock. 

And  up  and  crew  the  grey; 

The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

’Tis  time  we  were  away. 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw’d  but  once. 
And  clapped  his  wings  at  a’. 

When  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said. 
Brother,  we  must  awa. 


“The  cook  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  channerin  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  mist  out  o’  our  place, 

A  sair  pain  we  must  bide. 


“Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear! 

F  areweel  to  barn  and  bvre ! 

And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass 
That  kindles  my  mother’s  fire!” 

KINMONT  WILLIE 
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O  have  ye  na  heard  o’  the  fause  Sakelde? 

O  have  ye  na  heard  o’  the  keen  Lord  Scroope? 
How  they  hae  ta’en  bauld  Kinmont  Willie, 

On  Haribee  to  hang  him  up? 
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Had  Willie  had  but  twenty  men. 

But  twenty  men  as  stout  as  he, 

Fause  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kinmont  ta’en, 

Wi’  eight  score  in  his  companie. 

They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed. 

They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back; 

They  guarded  him,  fivesome  on  each  side, 

And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel-rack. 

They  led  him  thro’  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro’  the  Carlisle  sands; 

They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castell, 

To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope’s  commands. 

“My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 

And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow? 

Or  answer  by  the  Border  law? 

Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch?” 

“Now  haud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver! 

There’s  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free: 

Before  ye  cross  my  castle  yate, 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o’  me.” 

“Fear  na  ye  that,  my  Lord,”  quo’  Willie: 

“By  the  faith  o’  my  body,  Lord  Scroope,”  he  said, 
“I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie, 

But  I  paid  my  lawing  before  I  gaed.” 

Now  word  is  gane  to  the  bauld  Keeper, 

In  Branksome  Ha’,  where  that  he  lay, 

That  Lord  Scroope  has  ta’en  the  Kinmont  Willie 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 
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He  has  ta’en  the  table  wi’  his  hand. 

He  garr’d  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie — 

“Now  Christ’s  curse  on  my  head,”  he  said, 

“But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I’ll  be ! 

“O  is  my  basnet  a  widow’s  curch? 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow-tree? 

Or  my  arm  a  ladye’s  lilye  hand, 

That  an  English  lord  should  lightly  me ! 

“And  have  they  ta’en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide? 

And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleueh 
Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side? 

“And  have  they  e’en  ta’en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Withouten  either  dread  or  fear? 

And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleueh 
Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear? 

“O  were  there  war  between  the  lands. 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 

I  would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high. 

Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

“I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low, 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood ! 

There’s  never  a  man  in  Cumberland, 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood. 

“But  since  nae  war’s  between  the  lands, 

And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be. 

I’ll  neither  harm  English  lad  or  lass, 

And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be !” 


KINMONT  WILLIE 
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He  has  call’d  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 

I  trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name, 

Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call’d 

The  Laird  of  Stobs,  I  mean  the  same. 

He  has  call’d  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld. 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch; 

WTth  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld. 

And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a’, 

Wi’  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright: 

And  five  and  five  came  wi’  Buccleuch, 

Life  warden’s  men,  arrayed  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason-gang, 

That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie; 
And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men; 

And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhouselee. 

And  as  we  crossed  the  Bateable  Land, 

When  to  the  English  side  we  held, 

The  first  o’  men  that  we  met  wi’, 

Whae  sould  it  be  but  fause  Sakelde? 

“Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen?” 

Quo’  fause  Sakelde;  “come  tell  to  me!  ’ 
“We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag. 

Has  trespass’d  on  the  Scots  countrie.” 

“Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal-men?” 

Quo’  fause  Sakelde;  “come  tell  me  true! 
“We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver, 

Has  broken  faith  wi’  the  bauld  Buccleuch.’ 
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“Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason-lads, 

Wi’  a’  your  ladders,  lang  and  hie?” 

“We  gang  to  herry  a  corbie’s  nest. 

That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouselee.” 

“Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?” 

Quo’  fause  Sakelde;  “come  tell  to  me!” 

Now  Dicki6  of  Dryhope  led  that  band, 

And  the  neer  a  word  of  lear  had  he. 

“Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side? 
Row-footed  outlaws,  stand!”  quo’  he; 

The  neer  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  through  his  fause  bodie. 

Then  on  we  leld  for  Carlisle  toun, 

And  at  Staneshaw-bank  the  Eden  we  cross’d ; 

The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait. 

But  the  nevir  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  we  reach’d  the  Staneshaw-bank 
The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie; 

And  there  the  Laird  garr’d  leave  our  steeds, 

For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 

And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  began  full  loud  to  blaw; 

But  ’twas  wind  and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet, 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa’. 

We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath, 

Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa’; 

And  sae  ready  was  Buceleuch  himsell 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a’. 
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He  has  ta’en  the  watchman  by  the  throat. 

He  flung  him  down  upon  the  lead — 

“Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands. 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed ! 

“Now  sound  out,  trumpets!”  quo’  Buccleuch; 
“Let’s  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merrilie !” 

Then  loud  the  warden’s  trumpet  blew — 

0  wha  dare  meddle  wi  me? 

Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed. 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a’. 

And  cut  a  hole  through  a  sheet  of  lead. 

And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle-ha’. 

They  thought  King  James  and  a’  his  men 
Had  won  the  house  wi’  bow  and  spear; 

It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten. 

That  put  a  thousand  in  sic  a  stear ! 

Wi’  coulters,  and  wi’  forehammers. 

We  garr’d  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 

Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison. 

Where  Willie  o’  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

And  when  we  came  to  the  lower  prison, 

Where  Willie  o’  Kinmont  he  did  lie — 

“O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Upon  the  morn  that  thou’s  to  die?” 

“O  I  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft; 

It’s  lang  since  sleeping  was  flev’d  frae  me ! 

Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 

And  a’  gude  fellows  that  speir  for  me.” 
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Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale — 

“Abide,  abide  now.  Red  Rowan, 

Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 

“Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope! 

My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell !”  he  cried — 

“I’ll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill. 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side.” 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry. 

We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang; 

At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont’s  aims  play’d  clang ! 

“O  rnony  a  time,”  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

“I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode. 

“And  mony  a  time,”  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

“I’ve  prick’d  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs; 

But  since  the  day  I  back’d  a  steed, 

I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs  !” 

We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank 
When  a’  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 

And  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot 
Cam  wi’  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Buccleucli  has  turned  to  Eden  Water, 

Even  where  it  flow’d  frae  bank  to  brim. 

And  he  has  plunged  in  wi’  a’  his  band, 

And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 
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He  turned  him  on  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 

“If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me!” 

All  sore  astonished  stood  Lord  Scroope, 

He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane: 

He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 

“He  is  either  himself  a  devil  frae  hell. 

Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a’  the  gowd  in  Christentie.” 

1802 


THE  TWA  CORBIES 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane; 

The  tane  unto  the  t’other  say, 

“Where  sail  we  gan  and  dine  today?” — 

“In  behint  yon  auld  fail  dyke, 

I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight; 

And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there. 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

“His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 

His  hawk,  to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame, 
His  lady’s  ta’en  another  mate, 

Sa  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

“Ye’ll  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane, 

And  I’ll  pick  out  his  bonny  blue  een; 
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Wi’  ae  lock  o’  his  gowden  hair, 

We’ll  theek  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare. 

“Mony  a  one  for  him  makes  mane. 

But  nane  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane: 

O’er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare. 

The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair.” — 

]  802 
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“Rise  up,  rise  up,  now,  Lord  Douglas,”  she  says, 
“And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright; 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night. 

“Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  seven  bold  sons. 

And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright. 

And  take  better  care  of  your  youngest  sister. 

For  your  eldest’s  awa’  the  last  night.” — 

He’s  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey, 

With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side, 

And  lightly  they  rode  away. 

Lord  William  lookit  o’er  his  left  shoulder. 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 

And  there  he  spy’d  her  seven  brethren  bold, 

Come  riding  o’er  the  lee. 

“Light  down,  light  down,  Lady  Marg’ret,”  he  said, 
“And  hold  my  steed  in  your  hand. 

Until  that  against  your  seven  brethren  bold. 

And  your  father,  I  make  a  stand.” — 
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She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand, 

And  never  shed  one  tear, 

Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa’ 

And  her  father  hard  fighting,  who  loved  her  so  dear. 

“Oh  hold  your  hand,  Lord  William!”  she  said, 

“For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair; 

True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane, 

But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair.” — 

O,  she’s  ta’en  out  her  handkerchief. 

It  was  o’  the  holland  sae  fine. 

And  aye  she  dighted  her  father’s  bloody  wounds. 

That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 

“O  chuse,  O  chuse,  Lady  Marg’ret,”  he  said, 

“O  whether  will  ye  gang  or  bide?” — 

“I’ll  gang,  I’ll  gang,  Lord  William,”  she  said, 

“For  you  have  left  me  no  other  guide.” — 

He’s  lifted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey. 

With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  slowly  they  baith  rade  away. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

And  a’  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

They  lighted  down  to  tak  a  drink 
Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear; 

And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart’s  blood, 

And  sair  she  ’gan  to  fear. 
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“Hold  up,  hold  up,  Lord  William,”  she  says, 
“For  I  fear  that  you  are  slain!” — 

“  ’Tis  naething  but  the  shadow  of  my  scarlet  cloak 
That  shines  in  the  water  sae  plain.” — 

O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

And  a’  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Until  they  cam  to  his  mother’s  ha’  door. 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

“Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“Get  up,  and  let  me  in  ! — 

Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“For  this  night  my  fair  lady  I’ve  win. 

“O  mak  my  bed,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“O  mak  it  braid  and  deep ! 

And  lay  Lady  Marg’ret  close  at  my  back. 

And  the  sounder  I  will  sleep:” — 

Lord  William  wTas  dead  lang  ere  midnight. 

Lady  Marg’ret  lang  ere  day - 

And  all  true  lovers  that  go  thegither. 

May  they  have  mair  luck  than  they! 

Lord  William  was  buried  in  St.  Marie’s  kirk, 

Lady  Marg’ret  in  Marie’s  quire; 

Out  o’  the  lady’s  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose. 
And  out  o’  the  knight’s  a  brier. 

And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat, 

And  fain  they  wad  be  near; 

And  a  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel, 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 
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But  bye  and  rade  the  Black  Douglas, 

And  wow  but  he  was  rough ! 

For  he  pull’d  up  the  bonny  brier. 

And  flang’t  in  St.  Mary’s  Loch. 

1802 

FAIR  HELEN 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 

And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 

When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt. 

And  died  to  succor  me ! 

O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair ! 
There  did  she  swoon  wi’  meikle  care. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

As  I  went  down  the  water-side, 

Nane  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

Nane  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee; 

I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 

I’ll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair. 
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Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 

Until  the  day  I  dee. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

Says,  “Haste  and  come  to  me !” 

O  Helen  fair !  O  Helen  chaste  ! 

If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest. 

Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 

A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een. 

And  I  in  Helen’s  arms  lying, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 
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Byron  began  his  poetic  career  while  still  a  youth  as 
a  writer  of  lyric  verse:  he  became  a  writer  of  satire 
when  he  struck  back  at  the  reviewers  of  the  little  volume. 
Thus  he  came  before  the  public  as  a  young  writer  bold 
enough  to  answer  his  enemies  and  to  hurl  indignant 
criticisms  not  only  at  the  reviewers  but  at  nearly  all 
the  contemporary  bards  great  and  small.  So  vigorous 
was  the  verse  and  so  great  the  power  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers  that  the  English  reading  public 
became  aware  of  the  coming  of  a  new  force  in  poetry; 
and  the  most  discerning  among  them  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  satire  had  become  a  living  force  again. 

But  if  readers  of  poetry  expected  another  satire  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  new'  poet,  they  must  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed;  for,  after  a  three-year  interval  he  published 
the  first  tvro  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  story  in  Spen¬ 
serian  stanzas  of  the  w'anderings  of  a  misanthropic  hero 
through  Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Byron  had  yielded 
to  the  new  influences  that  had  been  sent  abroad  by 
Ossian,  Rousseau,  and  many  others ;  had  seized  on  the 
melancholy  hero  with  a  taste  for  journeying  in  distant, 
romantic  lands,  and  stamped  his  mark  upon  it — the 
"Byronic”  hero.  The  guarantee  of  its  success  was  be¬ 
yond  any  question;  for  Byron  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous.  Many  critics  connect  the  hero 
of  Childe  Harold  with  the  poet;  but  the  experiences  of 
the  wandering  hero,  and  the  essential  features  of  his 
character  were  portrayed  in  large  measure  before  Byron 
underwent  the  disturbing  experiences  connected  with  bis 
marriage  and  its  sudden  disruption,  and  his  flight  to 
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the  continent.  He  always  maintained  that  a  man’s 
poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty,  having  no  connection  with 
the  everyday  man;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported 
by  many  creative  writers,  Coleridge  maintaining  it  is  a 
sign  of  genius  when  the  author  chooses  subjects  very 
remote  from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances 
of  himself.  While  no  absolute  division  exists  between 
the  Childe  and  Byron,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Childe 
is  a  creation  of  the  author’s  imagination  and  not  a  re¬ 
flection  of  his  own  doings. 

Meanwhile  Byron  sensed  Scott;  and  there  followed 
tales  of  the  Orient,  and  of  other  lands  and  peoples,  the 
best  of  which  is  the  moving  tale  of  a  deserving  Byronic 
hero.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then  followed  the  last 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which  the  homesickness 
of  the  time  for  the  strange,  the  beautiful,  and  the  his¬ 
torically  significant  in  foreign  lands  jostles  with  the 
Wordsworthian  appreciation  of  forest,  mountain,  stream, 
and  sea.  The  hero,  too,  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same; 
for  he  is  transformed  into  something  of  a  critic  of  the 
civilizations  which  he  contemplates,  and  treats  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  satiric  vein  the  men  and  movements  of  his 
own  time  against  the  background  of  Roman  antiquity. 

For  the  Childe  was  being  transformed  into  Don  Juan, 
that  great  new  creation,  who  was  to  preside  over  a 
greater  poem  than  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage ;  the  poem 
which  Byron  was  never  to  finish,  reaching  only  the 
eighteenth  canto  just  before  his  romantic  military  ven¬ 
ture  into  Greece,  which  put  an  end  to  authorship  and 
life  alike.  Here  at  last  the  author  fulfils  the  promise 
of  his  youth  as  incomparably  the  greatest  satirist  of  his 
generation  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  he  finds  a  medium  for  a  great  character  crea¬ 
tion.  For  Don  Juan  is  his  greatest  character,  alive, 
intelligent,  vivid,  imaginative,  and  humorous.  With  him 
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humor  comes  into  an  age  of  poetry  which  has  too  little 
of  it;  and  this  is  one  of  Byron’s  great  distinctions. 
But,  in  this  poem  there  are  not  only  humor  and  satire: 
there  is  lyric  tenderness  as  well.  In  the  representative 
selection  which  we  give  we  find  not  only  fierce  satire 
of  his  contemporaries  but  the  lovely  idyll  of  Haidee  as 
well.  The  lyric  promise  of  his  first  volume  is  here 
more  than  fulfilled,  as  well  as  in  the  witchery  of  So 
We’ll  Go  No  More  A  Roving  and  the  stern  austerities 
of  that  last  great  birthday  poem.  On  This  Day  I  Com¬ 
plete  My  Thirty-Sixth  Year. 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED 


When  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears. 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years. 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 
Colder  thy  kiss ; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 

I  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 

Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame: 

I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear; 

A  shudder  comes  o’er  me — 
Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 

They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 
Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 

Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 
Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
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That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

If  I  should  meet  thee 
After  long  years, 

How  should  I  greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808-1816 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART 

Zcotj  gou,  eras  ayairui. 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 

Give,  oh  give  me  back  my  heart ! 

Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 

Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest! 

Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 

Za>»7  gou,  eras  ayaTu. 


By  those  tresses  unconfined, 

Woo  d  by  each  Aegean  wind; 

By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks’  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zojtj  gou,  eras  ayenru). 


By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste; 

By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 

By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  love’s  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Zwrj  gou,  eras  ayenreo. 


Maid  of  Athens  !  I  am  gone : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
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Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul: 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?  No! 

Zo>77  goO,  ads  dyairu. 

Athens,  1810-1812 
SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 

i 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow’d  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

II 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

Had  half  impair’d  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

hi 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o’er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


1814.  1815 
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OH!  SNATCH’D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY’S  BLOOM 

i 

Oh!  snatch’d  away  in  beauty’s  bloom. 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom: 

n 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feel  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 

And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread; 

Fond  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturb’d  the  dead 

hi 

Away !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou — who  tell’st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

1815. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB 

i 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
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And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

ii 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  "with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen: 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither’d  and  strown. 

hi 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass’d; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax’d  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew 
still ! 

IV 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

v 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail: 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

VI 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
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And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


1815 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA 

i 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny’s  over. 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 

Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted. 
It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

n 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 

And  when  winds  are  at  wrar  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

hi 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver’d, 
And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver’d 
To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 
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They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn; 

They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 

’Tis  of  thee  that  I  think — not  of  them. 

IV 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 
Though  slander’d,  thou  never  couldst  shake; 

Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 
Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  ’t  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

v 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one; 

If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

’T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun: 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 

I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

VI 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish’d, 
Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 

It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish’d 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all: 

In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
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And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  24,  1816 

SO,  WE’LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING 

i 

So,  we’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

ii 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 

hi 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we’ll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

1870.  1830 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE 

i 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here’s  a  double  health  to  thee ! 
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ii 

Here’s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 

And,  whatever  sky’s  above  me, 

Here’s  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

hi 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

IV 

Were’t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp’d  upon  the  brink. 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

’Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

v 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 

Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817.  1821 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 
FLORENCE  AND  PISA 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story; 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory; 
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And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 
wrinkled  ? 

’Tis  but  a  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory ! 

Oh  Fame!— if  I  e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 

’Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover, 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o’er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

November,  1821.  1830 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

Missolonghi,  Jan.  22,  1824. 

’Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 

Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 
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The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  ’tis  not  thus — and  ’tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now. 

Where  glory  decks  the  hero’s  bier. 

Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 

Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 

The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece — she  is  awake!) 

Awake,  my  spirit !  Think  through  whom 

Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 

And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett’st  thy  youth,  why  live f 
The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 
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Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 

And  take  thy  rest. 

1824.  1830 

SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty!  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  ’twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard !  May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 

i 

My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years. 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: 

My  limbs  are  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 

For  they  have  been  a  dungeon’s  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
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Are  bann’d,  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare: 
But  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith 
I  suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death; 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 

We  were  seven — who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age. 

Finish’d  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution’s  rage; 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d. 

Dying  as  their  father  died, 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 

Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

n 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon’s  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey. 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison’d  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp. 

Like  a  marsh’s  meteor  lamp : 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 

That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 

Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
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Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score, 
When  my  last  brother  droop’d  and  died. 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

hi 

They  chain’d  us  each  to  a  column  stone. 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 

We  could  not  see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 
And  thus  together — yet  apart, 

Fetter’d  in  hand,  but  join’d  in  heart, 
’Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech. 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  near  hope,  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound,  not  full  and  free. 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 

It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
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I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distress’d 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer’s  gone. 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 

With  tears  for  nought  but  others’  ills, 

And  then  they  flow’d  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

v 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form’d  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  ’gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish’d  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy: — but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  wither’d  witli  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine: 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
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Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 

He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf ; 

To  him  his  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 

And  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

yi 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon’s  walls : 

A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 

Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon’s  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals : 

A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o’er  our  heads  it  knock’d; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock’d. 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock’d. 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 

He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food; 

It  was  not  that  ’t  was  coarse  and  rude, 
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For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare. 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care: 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives’  tears 
Have  moisten’d  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 

But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 

My  brother’s  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain’s  side; 
But  why  delay  the  truth? — he  died. 

I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died,  and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 
And  scoop’d  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave, 

I  begg’d  them  as  a  boon  to  lay 
His  corpse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh’d,  and  laid  him  there: 
That  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder’s  fitting  monument ! 
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But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherish’d  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother’s  image  in  fair  face. 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither’d  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God !  it  is  a  fearful  tiling 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : 

I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread; 

But  these  were  horrors — this  wras  woe 
blnmix’d  with  such — but  sure  and  slow: 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow’s  ray; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
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And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 
A  groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 
I  listen’d,  but  I  could  not  hear; 

I  call’d,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  ’twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I  call’d,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 
And  rush’d  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

I  only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

I  only  lived,  I  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe: 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 
I  could  not  die, 

I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 
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IX 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 

I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey; 
It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day; 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness — without  a  place; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time. 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crimi 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 


x 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
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My  senses  to  their  wonted  track; 

I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch’d,  as  fond  and  tame, 
And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 

A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 

And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 

I  ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more: 

It  seem’d  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink. 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A  visitant  from  Paradise; 

For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 

I  sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother’s  soul  come  down  to  me; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  ’twas  mortal  well  I  knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone. 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 

Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud. 
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A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 

A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

xx 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate; 

I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 

But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastn’d  did  remain, 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 

And  tread  it  over  every  part; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 

Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 

My  brothers’  graves  without  a  sod; 

For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

And  my  crush’d  heart  felt  blind  and  sick. 

XII 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  wTas  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me: 
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No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIII 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 

They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 

I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wTide  long  lake  below. 

And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 

I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush ; 

I  saw  the  white-wall’d  distant  town. 

And  wdiiter  sails  go  skimming  down; 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  in  view; 

A  small  green  isle,  it  seem’d  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly; 
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And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 

And  when  I  did  descend  again. 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load; 

It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 

And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note — 

I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free; 

I  ask  d  not  why,  and  reck’d  not  where; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fetter’d  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learn’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own ! 

And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home: 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 

And  watch  d  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 

Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell! 
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In  quiet  we  liad  learn’d  to  dwell; 

My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends. 

So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are: — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

1816 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

There  be  none  of  Beauty’s  daughters 
With  a  magic  like  thee; 

And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 

When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean’s  pausing, 

The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 

And  the  lull’d  winds  seem  dreaming: 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o’er  the  deep; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 

As  an  infant’s  asleep: 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion. 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer’s  ocean. 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

“0  Lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  animo:  quater 
Felix!  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.” 

Gray’s  Poemata. 

There’s  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 
away. 
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When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling’s 
dull  decay; 

’Tis  not  on  youth’s  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 
fades  so  fast. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself 
be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 
happiness 

Are  driven  o’er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess: 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver’d  sail  shall  never  stretch 
again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 
comes  down ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  other’s  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 
own ; 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o’er  the  fountain  of  our 
tears, 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  ’tis  where  the 
ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  dis¬ 
tract  the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 
hope  of  rest; 

’Tis  but  as  ivv-leaves  around  the  ruin’d  turret  wreath. 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey 
beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been, 

Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept  o’er  many  a  vanish’d 
scene ; 
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As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 
though  they  be. 

So,  midst  the  wither’d  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me. 

March,  1815.  1816 
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“Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain; 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.” 

Coleridge’s  Christabel. 

Fare  thee  well!  and  if  for  ever 
Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well: 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

’Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o’er  thee 
Which  thou  ne’er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 
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Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
’Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another’s  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth. 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow’d  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather. 
When  our  child’s  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  “Father!” 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press’d, 
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Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless’d ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  may’st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where’er  thou  goest. 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 

Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now: 

But  ’tis  done — all  words  are  idle — - 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well!  thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 

Sear’d  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 
More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

1816 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE 
From  canto  iv 
I 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand: 

I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
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As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand: 

A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O’er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look’d  to  the  winged  Lion’s  marble  piles. 

Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 
isles ! 

ii 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 

And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour’d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem’d  their  dignity  increased. 

iii 

In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 

Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 

States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die. 

Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
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Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city’s  vanish’d  sway; 

Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away — 

The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o’er. 

For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

v 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence:  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied. 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 

The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairyland;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O’er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse: 

VII 

I  saw  or  dream’d  of  such, — but  let  them  go, — - 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear’d  like  dreams; 
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And  whatsoe’er  they  were — are  now  but  so: 

I  could  replace  them  if  I  would;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found; 

Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound. 

And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VIII 

I’ve  taught  me  other  tongues,  and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 

Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, — 

Not  without  cause;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 

And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well:  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.  I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember’d  in  my  line 
With  my  land’s  language:  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

x 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour’d  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
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And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 

And  be  the  Spartan’s  epitaph  on  me — - 
“Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.” 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reap’d  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted:  they  have  torn  me,  and  I  bleed: 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such 
a  seed. 


LXXVII 

Then  farewell,  Horace;  whom  I  hated  so. 

Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse: 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art, 

Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch’d  heart. 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte’s  ridge  we  part. 

LXXVIII 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O’er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
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An  empty  urn  within  her  wither’d  hands. 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter’d  long  ago; 

The  Scipios’  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 

Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

LXXX 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill’d  city’s  pride; 

She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride. 

Where  the  car  climb’d  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site; 

Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void. 

O’er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 

And  say,  “here  was,  or  is,”  where  all  is  doubly  night? 

LXXXI 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night’s  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 

The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 

And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 

But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o’er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  “Eureka !”  it  is  clear — 

When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXII 

Alas  !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas  ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !  and  the  day 
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When  Brutus  made  the  dagger’s  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror’s  sword  in  bearing  fame  away! 

Alas,  for  Tully’s  voice,  and  Virgil’s  lay, 

And  Livy’s  pictured  page ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside — decay. 

Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free ! 


LXXXIII 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll’d  on  Fortune’s  wheel, 
Triumphant  Svlla  !  Thou,  wdio  didst  subdue 
Thy  country’s  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O’er  prostrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 

With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown — - 


LXXXIV 

The  dictatorial  wreath — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array’d 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer- — she  who  veil’d 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display’d, 
Until  the  o’er-canopied  horizon  fail’d, 

Her  rushing  wings — Oh !  she  who  was  Almighty  hail’d 
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LXXXV 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  her  own. 

The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ! — he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew’d  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !  See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free, 

And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny; 

His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 
breath. 


LXXXV i 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown’d  him,  on  the  self-same  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 

And  laid  him  with  the  earth’s  preceding  clay. 

And  show’d  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 

And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 

Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way. 

Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 

Were  they  but  so  in  man’s,  how  different  were  his 
doom ! 


LXXXVII 

And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 

Thou  who  beheldest,  ’mid  the  assassins’  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 

An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
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Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis!  did  he  die, 

And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene? 

LXXXVIII 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome ! 
She-wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 

Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 

Which  the  great  founder  suck’d  from  thy  wild  teat. 
Scorch’d  by  the  Roman  Jove’s  ethereal  dart, 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forget? 

LXXXIX 

Thou  dost;  but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead — 

The  men  of  iron :  and  the  world  hath  rear’d 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres:  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear’d, 

And  fought  and  conquer’d,  and  the  same  course 
steer’d, 

At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 

Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near’d, 

Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 

But,  vanquish’d  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave — - 

xc 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal;  for  the  Roman’s  mind 
Was  modell’d  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould, 
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With  Passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 

And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem’d 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 

Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem’d 
At  Cleopatra’s  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam’d, 

xci 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer’d  !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 

Like  a  train’d  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 

Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 

With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem’d  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 

With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity. 

Coquettish  in  ambition,  still  he  aim’d — 

At  what?  can  he  avouch,  or  answer  what  he  claim’d? 

xcn 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him;  few  years 
Had  fix’d  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate, 

On  whom  we  tread:  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow’d. 

An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man’s  abode. 

And  ebbs  but  to  reflow !  Renew  thy  rainbow,  God ! 

XCIII 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 

Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 

Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
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And  all  things  weigh’d  in  custom’s  falsest  scale ! 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too 
much  light. 

XCIV 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 

Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 

Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  o£  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free. 

Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv 

I  speak  not  of  men’s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow’d, 

Averr’d,  and  known,  and  daily,  hourly  seen — 

The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow’d. 

And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow’d, 

The  edict  of  Earth’s  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud. 

And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne: 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

xcvi 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer’d  be, 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
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Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm’d  and  undefiled? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish’d  in  the  wild. 

Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  ’midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington?  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore  ? 

XCVII 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 

And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom’s  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime; 

Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 

And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 

And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 

Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life’s  tree,  and  dooms  man’s  worst — his 
second  fall. 

XCVIII 

Yet,  Freedom!  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind; 

Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind. 
Chopp’d  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 

But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North; 

So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX 

There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
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Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays. 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o’erthrown; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock’d,  so  hid? — A  woman’s  grave. 


c 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

Tomb’d  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  kings’,  or  more — a  Roman’s  bed? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 

How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died  she?  Was  she  not 
So  honoured — and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 


ci 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome’s  annals  say. 

Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia’s  mien, 

Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt’s  graceful  queen. 

Profuse  of  joy — or  ’gainst  it  did  she  war 
Inveterate  in  virtue?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs?— for  such  the  affections 


are. 
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cn 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bow’d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh’d  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o’er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death;  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illumine 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all. 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died, 

The  wealthiest  Roman’s  wife:  Behold  his  love  or  pride 

civ 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 

Thou  Tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind; 

Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind, 
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Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves  be¬ 
hind; 


cv 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter’d  o’er  the  rocks, 

Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 

To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 

Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 

Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 

Where  all  lies  founder’d  that  was  ever  dear : 

But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  wdiere  should  I  steer  ? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 


cvi 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets’  cry. 

As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o’er  the  bird  of  darkness’  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 

With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  ?— let  me  not  number  mine. 

evil 

Cypress  and  ivy,  -weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass’d  together,  hillocks  heap’d 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush’d,  columns  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep’d 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep’d, 
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Deeming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning  reap’d 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  ’tis  thus  the  mighty  falls. 

cvm 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 

’Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 

First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 

And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 

Hath  but  one  page, — ’tis  better  written  here 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass’d 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words  ! 
draw  near, 

cix 

Admire,  exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — Man! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span. 

This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 

Of  Glory’s  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun’s  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill’d! 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
build? 

cx 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 

What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Caesar’s  brow? 

Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
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Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 

Titus  or  Trajan’s?  No — ’tis  that  of  Time: 

Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime, 

CXI 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 

And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain’d 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 

The  last  of  those  who  o’er  the  whole  earth  reign’d, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain’d. 

But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain’d 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan’s  name  adore. 

CXXVIII 

Arches  on  arches ;  as  it  were  that  Rome, 

Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 

Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 

Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  ’twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

cxxix 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o’er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 

And  shadows  forth  its  glory.  There  is  given 
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Unto  the  things  of  earthy  which  Time  hath  bent, 

A  spirit’s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement. 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

cxxx 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 

Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled; 

Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 

The  test  of  truth,  love — sole  philosopher, 

For  all  beside  are  sophists — from  thy  thrift. 

Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 

Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 
gift; 

CXXXI 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 

Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 

Ruins  of  years,  though  few,  yet  full  of  fate: 

If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 

Hear  me  not;  for  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn? 

CXXXIX 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis! 
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Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  the  homage  long — 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 

And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — just, 

Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ? — Awake !  thou  shalt,  and 
must. 

CXXXIII 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr’d 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr’d 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow’d  unbound; 

But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found. 
Which  if  I  have  not  taken  for  the  sake — 

But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  ’tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffer’d:  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 

Or  seen  my  mind’s  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 

But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 

Not  in  the  air  shall  these  nry  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes :  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 

And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse ! 

cxxxv 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth!  behold  it,  Heaven! 
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Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 

Have  I  not  suffer’d  things  to  be  forgiven? 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear’d,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp’d,  name  blighted,  Life’s  life  lied  away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

cxxxvi 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  tilings  could  do? 

From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 

And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 

The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 

Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 

And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 

Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 

CXXXVII 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain: 

My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of. 

Like  the  remember’d  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 

Shall  on  their  soften’d  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

CXXXVIII 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
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Walk’st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 


cxxxix 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 

In  murmur’d  pity,  or  loud-roar’d  applause. 

As  man  was  slaughter’d  by  his  fellowman. 

And  wherefore  slaughter’d?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus’  genial  laws, 

And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 

What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


CXL 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 

He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  droop’d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d  the  wretch 
who  won. 
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CXLI 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire. 
Butcher’d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 

All  this  rush’d  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged?  Arise!  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire! 


CXL.II 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  stream; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways. 
And  roar’d  or  murmur’d  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 

Here,  where  the  Roman  million’s  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  plaything  of  a  crowd, 

My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars’  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush’d — walls  bow’d — 
And  galleries,  wdiere  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 


CXLIII 

A  ruin — yet  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear’d; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear’d. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder’d,  or  but  clear’d? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 

When  the  colossal  fabric’s  form  is  near’d: 
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It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 


CXLIV 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar’s  head; 

Wh  en  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare. 

Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — ’tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

CXLV 

“While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand : 
“When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 

“And  when  Rome  falls — the  World.”  From  our  own 
land 

Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o’er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter’d  all; 

Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption’s  skill, 

The  World,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  what  ye 
will. 


CXLVI 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
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From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?  Time’s  scythe  and  tyrants’  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon  ! — pride  of  Rome  ! 

CXLVII 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 

Despoil’d  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 

To  art  a  model;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 

And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour’d  forms,  whose  busts  around  them 
close. 


CLII 


Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear’d  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt’s  piles, 

Colossal  eoypist  of  deformity 
Whose  traveled  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile’s 
Enormous  model,  doom’d  the  artist’s  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome:  How  smiles 
The  gazer’s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 

To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 
birth ! 
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CLIII 

But  lo  !  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 

To  which  Diana’s  marvel  wTas  a  cell — 

Christ’s  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb ! 

I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle; — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyEena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade; 

I  have  beheld  Sophia’s  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i’  the  sun,  and  have  survey’d 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray’d; 

CLIV 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Eorsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect?  Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV 

Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 

And  why?  It  is  not  lessen’d;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 
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CLVI 

Thou  movest,  but  increasing  with  the  advance, 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance; 

Vastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  harmonise — 

All  musical  in  its  immensities ; 

Rich  marbles,  richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth’s  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground,  and  this  the  clouds  must 
claim. 


CLVII 

Thou  seest  not  all;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole; 

And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 

The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIII 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine:  Our  outward  sense 

Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 

That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 

Outstrips  our  faint  expression;  even  so  this 

Outshining  and  o’erwhelming  edifice 

Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 

Defies  at  first  our  Nature’s  littleness. 
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Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten’d;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
M  hat  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions 
can. 


CLXXV 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim’s  shrine  is  won. 

And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 

His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 

Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea; 

The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 

And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe’s  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow’d  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  roll’d 

CLXXVI 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years — 

Long,  though  not  very  many — since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun: 

Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run; 
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We  have  had  our  reward,  and  it  is  here, — 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden’d  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXXVII 

Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 

That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 

Ye  elements! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our 

CLXXVIII 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 


CLXXIX 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
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The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own. 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

M  ithout  a  grave,  unknell’d,  uncofEn’d,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth: — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war — 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada’s  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wash’d  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
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And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts: — not  so  thou; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow : 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, — 

Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime. 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton’d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ’twas  a  pleasing  fear. 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV 

My  task  is  done,  my  song  hath  ceased,  my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
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The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish’d  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ; 
Would  it  were  worthier;  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVI 

Farewell!  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet — farewell! 

Ye!  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell; 
Farewell!  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 

If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain. 

1817.  1818 


DON  JUAN 
From  canto  in 

1 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 
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2 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero’s  harp,  the  lover’s  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse: 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires’  “Islands  of  the  Blest.” 

3 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream’d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free 
For  standing  on  the  Persians’  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they? 

5 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou. 
My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 
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6 

’Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 
Though  link’d  among  a  fetter’d  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot’s  shame. 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 


7 

Must  we  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

8 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah!  no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent’s  fall, 

And  answer,  “Fet  one  living  head. 

But  one  arise,- — we  come,  we  come  !” 

’Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9 

In  vain — in  vain:  strike  other  chords; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vine ! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call— 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 
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10 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

11 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 

A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli’s  rock,  and  Parga’s  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown. 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 
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14 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ; 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

LXXXVII 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse: 
His  strain  display’d  some  feeling — right  or  wrong; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
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Of  others’  feeling;  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think; 

’Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this. 

Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that’s  his  ! 

L  XXX IX 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  lias  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack’s  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit. 

xc 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile; 

’Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian’s  style 
Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind: 

Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle: 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough’s  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
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xci 

Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 

An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn’d,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine; 

But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson’s  way. 

We’re  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
W  as  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse. 

For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. 

XCII 

All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare’s  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon’s 
bribes ; 

Like  Titus’s  youth,  and  Caesar’s  earliest  acts; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes); 
Like  Cromwell’s  pranks; — but  although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 

As  most  essential  to  their  hero’s  story, 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

XCIII 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  “Pantisocrasy” ; 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season’d  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy; 

*Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy; 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path. 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 
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XCIV 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigour. 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography, 
Wordsworth’s  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography; 

A  drowsy  frowsy  poem,  call’d  the  “Excursion,” 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 


xcv 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others’  intellect : 

But  Wordsworth’s  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 
Joanna  Southcote’s  Shiloh,  and  her  sect, 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  don’t  strike 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 


xcvi 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own, 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression, 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression: 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 
Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session: 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 
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XCVII 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  “longueurs,” 
(We’ve  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  thing, 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  insures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  Spring — ) 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader;  but  ’twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee. 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui. 


xcvm 

We  learn  from  Horace,  “Homer  sometimes  sleeps;” 

We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes, — 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps, 

With  his  dear  “Waggoners,”  around  his  lakes. 

He  wishes  for  “a  boat”  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean? — No,  of  air;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  “a  little  boat,” 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 

xcix 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o’er  the  ethereal  plain, 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  “Waggon,” 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles’s  Wain? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon? 

Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear’d  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon. 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon? 
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c 

“Pedlars,”  and  “Boats,”  and  “Waggons !”  Oh  !  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 

The  “little  boatman”  and  his  “Peter  Bell” 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  “Achitophel !” 


ci 

T’  our  tale. — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 
The  Arab  lore  and  poet’s  song  were  done, 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight’s  sky  admired 
Ave  Maria !  o’er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee ! 


CII 

Ave  Maria !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o’er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 

And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem’d  stirr’d  with  prayer. 
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Ave  Maria !  ’tis  the  hour  of  prayer  ! 

Ave  Maria !  ’tis  the  hour  of  love ! 

Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son’s  above ! 

Ave  Maria !  oh  that  face  so  fair  ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  ’tis  but  a  pictured  image  strike, 

That  painting  is  no  idol, — ’tis  too  like. 


civ 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print — that  I  have  no  devotion; 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great 
Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 


cv 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna’s  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o’er, 
To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio’s  lore 
And  Dryden’s  lav  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! 
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cvi 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed’s  and  mine, 

And  vesper  bell’s  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti’s  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  learn’d  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover, — shadow’d  my  mind’s  eye. 


evil 

Oh,  Hesperus  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent’s  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o’erlabour’d  steer; 
Whate’er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate’er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Are  gather’d  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 

Thou  bring’st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother’s  breast. 


cvm 

Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 

Or  fills  witli  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day’s  decay; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  ! 
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cix 

When  Nero  perish’d  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy’d. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy’d. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew’d  flowers  upon  his  tomb: 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 


cx 

But  I’m  digressing;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons, 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 

More  than  such  madmen’s  fellow  man — the  moon’s  ? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  “wooden  spoons” 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 


CXI 

I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do — 

’Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two; 

They’ll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  ’t  will  be  shown: 
I’ll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
From  Aristotle  passim. —  See  II oo/ruojs. 
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From  canto  iv 

I 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end; 

For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend. 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl’d  from  heaven  for  sinning; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

ii 

But  time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level. 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth’s  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast: 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean. 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

ill 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wish’d  that  others  held  the  same  opinion; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion: 
Now  my  sere  fancy  “falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,’’  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o’er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 
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IV 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

’Tis  that  I  may  not  weep;  and  if  I  weep, 

Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe’s  spring, 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep: 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx; 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 


v 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line; 

I  don’t  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine; 

But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann’d. 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 


VI 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic; 

Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme, 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  revell’d  in  the  fancies  of  the  time, 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giant  kings  des¬ 
potic  : 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 
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VII 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me. 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish’d  to  see 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free: 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 


VIII 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts’  most  sweet  society; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow7  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  he 
Sigh’d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 
Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 


IX 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail. 
They  were  all  summer ;  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 
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They  were  alone  once  more;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden;  they  were  never 
Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 

Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 
Damm’d  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean’d  at  once  for  ever, — 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart; 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 


XI 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken:  happy  they! 

Thrice  fortunate;  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay. 

Break  with  the  first  fall:  they  can  ne’er  behold 
The  long  year  link’d  with  heavy  day  on  day. 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told; 
While  life’s  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 


XII 

“Whom  the  gods  love  die  young’’  was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer’s  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. 
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Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead. 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem’d  made  for 
them : 

They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn; 

Each  was  the  other’s  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem. 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 


XIV 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 

Which  still  said  all,  and  ne’er  could  say  too  much; 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne’er  heard. 


xv 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been; 
They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a  rill, 

A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers. 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 
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Moons  changing  had  roll’d  on,  and  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses;  and  that  which  destroys 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear’d 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear’d. 


XVII 

Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 

Where  Hymen’s  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more. 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 


XVIII 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — The  faithful  and  the  fair y  pair. 

Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 

And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 
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This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate: 

No  novels  e’er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haidee’s  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding; 

So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 


xx 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset;  ’tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o’erwhelm’d  them  from  such  skies, 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 

And  twilight  saw  them  link’d  in  passion’s  ties ; 
Charm’d  w'ith  each  other,  all  things  charm’d  that  brought 
The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 


XXI 

I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night. 

Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  ’twere,  across  their  hearts’  delight, 
Like  the  wind  o’er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame, 
When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight: 

And  thus  some  boding  flash’d  through  either  frame, 
And  call’d  from  Juan’s  breast  a  faint  low  sigh, 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidee’s  eye. 
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That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem’d  to  dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun. 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone. 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none. 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 


XXIII 

She  turn’d  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile;  then  turn’d  aside: 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem’d  short, 

And  master’d  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 

“If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.” 


XXIV 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press’d 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss’d  the  omen  from  her  breast. 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  ’tis  the  best: 

Some  people  prefer  wine — ’tis  not  amiss ; 

I  have  tried  both;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heartache. 
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One  of  the  two  according  to  your  choice. 
Woman  or  wine,  you’ll  have  to  undergo; 
Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys: 

But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  know; 
And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice. 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 
And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either. 
It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 


XXVI 

Juan  and  Haidee  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 
Which  mix’d  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother; 

All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 
When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour’d  in  one  another, 

And  love  too  much,  and  yet  cannot  love  less ; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 


XXVII 

Mix’d  in  each  other’s  arms,  and  heart  in  heart, 

Why  did  they  not  then  die? — they  had  lived  too  long 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart; 

Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world’s  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho’s  song; 

Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 
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XXVIII 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale;  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call’d  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care; 
How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods  ! 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o’er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX 

Now  pillow’d  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 

A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o’er  his  frame  would  creep; 

And  Haidee’s  sweet  lips  murmur’d  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr’d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air; 

xxx 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 
Walks  o’er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 

O’erpowering  us  to  be  whate’er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind : 
Strange  state  of  being!  (for  ’tis  still  to  be), 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal’d  eyes  to  see. 
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Shelley  began  his  work  as  a  poet,  save  for  some  in¬ 
significant  juvenile  poems,  by  imitating  Southey’s  free 
verse  form  of  Thalaba  as  a  medium  for  expressing  the 
anarchic  sentiments  of  Godwin’s  Political  Justice. 
While  he  never  changed  his  attitude  of  revolt  against 
every  form  of  restraint,  his  maturing  powers  of  thought 
usually  prevented  him  from  confounding  discipline  and 
order  with  wrong  and  oppression;  and  the  discipline  of 
life,  such  as  he  did  attain,  led  him  to  fit  his  schemes 
of  reform  into  a  real  world,  rather  than  the  fanciful 
one  which  he  created  in  Queen  Mab,  and  to  restrain  his 
revolutionary  ardor  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible 
in  human  life  and  society.  But  his  shift  in  thought  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  his  progress  as  an  artist: 
within  a  few  years  he  had  risen  from  a  mere  imitator  of 
a  mediocre  contemporary  to  splendors  of  verse  which 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  great  original  forces  in  Eng¬ 
lish  metres. 

Subjects  other  than  political  and  social  claimed  a 
large  part  of  his  interests;  and  one  of  these  was  the 
problem  of  poetry.  Alastor  and  its  accompanying 
preface  present  the  story  of  the  development  of  a 
poetic  soul  in  connection  with  the  universe.  If  he  is 
indebted  to  Wordsworth  for  the  impulse  to  study  such 
problems  and  for  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
poem,  he  is  none  the  less  original  in  his  splendid  blank 
verse,  his  vivid  imagery,  and  his  characteristically  tragic 
ending.  The  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  too,  is  a 
brief,  impassioned  statement  of  the  all-important  place 
which  Beauty  and  all  her  emanations  must  hold  in  the 
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soul  of  every  poet,  when  she  is  once  recognized  for 
what  she  is.  Atfonais  is  a  marvellous  interpretation  and 
vindication  of  Keats  and  of  some  of  his  lyric  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  a  poem  in  which  Shelley  shows  himself  a  surer 
critic  than  Byron,  when  dealing  with  the  very  difficult 
question  of  the  mortality  and  immortality  of  the  fame 
of  his  contemporaries. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  regions  of  thought  that  Shelley 
excels,  whether  he  deals  with  politics  or  with  poetry. 
He  began  in  Queen  Mab  with  the  principle  that  he  and 
his  poetry  could  solve  and  settle  disturbing  questions. 
He  found  the  way  of  art  and  of  wisdom  later:  the  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind  and  Prometheus  Unbound  give  us 
the  impression  of  great  questions  and  movements  and 
passions,  but  they  give  them  through  the  impression 
which  they  make  on  the  poet  himself  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  any  programme  or  system.  The  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind  concludes  with  the  exultant  cry  that 
revolution  is  still  vital,  and  we  feel  the  exultation;  the 
Prometheus  Unbound  is  a  great  series  of  personal  lyrics, 
ending  in  no  ordered  system,  but  in  high  personal  exalta¬ 
tion  of  spirit : 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 

Erom  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 

This  is  the  sheer  lyric  cry,  wdiich  has  no  essential  con- 
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nection  with  any  scheme  or  story;  and  it  is  in  those 
short  lyric  poems  which  present  the  poet  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  that  he  excels.  In  these  poems  con¬ 
cerning  friend,  wife,  lover,  family,  Shelley  is  supreme 
in  English  poetry,  poems  in  which  no  logical  conclusion 
is  reached,  but  which  present  the  emotional  situation 
as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all.  And  these  are  presented 
with  a  clearness  of  feeling  beyond  praise,  whether  they 
be  fragments  like  A  Dirge  and  A  Widow  Bird  Sate 
Mourning,  or  whether  they  have  the  impalpable  beauty 
of  the  Jane  poems,  or  the  elaboration  of  the  Lines 
Written  Among  the  Euganean  Hills,  the  Stanzas  Written 
in  Dejection,  and  The  Skylark ;  a  clearness  which  comes 
from  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  mainly,  but  sustained 
by  verse  and  language  which  are  examples  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  poetic  expression. 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POEM 
[section  i] 

ECRASEZ  L’INFAME! — Correspondance  de  Voltaire. 
Avia  Pieridum  perago  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo;  juvat  integros  accedere  fonteis; 

Atque  haurire:  juvatque  novos  decerpere  flores. 


Unde  prius  nulli  velarint  tempora  musae. 

Primum  quod  magnis  doceo  de  rebus;  et  arctis 
Religionum  animos  nodis  exsolvere  pergo. — Lvcert,  lib.  iv. 

A  os  7 rou  oto>,  xat  Koapov  klvh]  cra>. — Archimedes. 

[CRUSH  THE  INFAMOUS  THING!] 

[I  cross  the  pathless  haunts  of  the  Pierides,  never  before  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man.  I  rejoice  to  approach  the  untasted  springs 
and  to  quaff;  I  love  to  cull  fresh  flowers  .  .  .  from  regions  where 
the  Muses  have  not  yet  garlanded  the  brows  of  any  man;  first  be¬ 
cause  I  teach  concerning  mighty  matters  and  essay  to  free  the  mind 
from  the  restricting  bonds  of  religion.] 

[Give  me  a  place  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world.] 

TO  HARRIET  ***** 

Whose  is  the  love  that  gleaming  through  the  world. 
Wards  off  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn? 

Whose  is  the  warm  and  partial  praise, 

Virtue’s  most  sweet  reward? 

Beneath  whose  looks  did  my  reviving  soul 
Riper  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow? 

Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  on. 

And  loved  mankind  the  more? 
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Harriet!  on  thine:— thou  wert  my  purer  mind; 

Thou  were  the  inspiration  of  my  song; 

Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowTers, 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love; 

And  know,  though  time  may  change  and  years  may 
roll, 

Each  floweret  gathered  in  my  heart 
It  consecrates  to  thine. 

QUEEN  MAB 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 

One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 

When  throned  on  ocean’s  wave 
It  blushes  o’er  the  world: 

Yet  both  so  passing  wmnderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul? 

Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 

That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  perish? 

Must  putrefaction’s  breath 
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Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 
But  loathsomeness  and  ruin? 

Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 

On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o’er  sensation. 

Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  ? 

Will  Ianthe  wake  again, 

And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  her  smile? 

Yes!  she  will  wake  again, 

Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips, 

Once  breathing  eloquence. 

That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger’s  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 

And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed: 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom’s  stainless  pride, 

Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark!  whence  that  rushing  sound? 
’Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 

Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore. 
The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening: 

’Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind’s  sigh; 
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’Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  tints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen! 

Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 

Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  wrord  they  furl, 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light: 

These  the  Queen  of  Spells  drew  in, 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 

And  leaning  graceful  from  the  aethereal  car. 

Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 

Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh !  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams, 

When  silvery  clouds  float  through  the  ’wildered  brain, 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild,  and  grand 
Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates. 

When  fancy  at  a  glance  combines 
The  wondrous  and  the  beautiful, — 

So  bright,  so  fair,  so  wild  a  shape 
Hath  ever  yet  beheld. 

As  that  which  reined  the  coursers  of  the  air. 

And  poured  the  magic  of  her  gaze 
Upon  the  maiden’s  sleep. 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon 
Shone  dimly  through  her  form — 

That  form  of  faultless  symmetry; 
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The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 

Moved  not  the  moonlight’s  line: 

’Twas  not  an  earthly  pageant: 

Those  who  had  looked  upon  the  sight. 

Passing  all  human  glory. 

Saw  not  the  yellow  moon. 

Saw  not  the  mortal  scene. 

Heard  not  the  night-wind’s  rush, 

Heard  not  an  earthly  sound. 

Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant. 

Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 
That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling. 

The  Fairy’s  frame  was  slight,  yon  fibrous  cloud. 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even, 

And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight’s  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  but  the  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  morn. 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful. 

As  that  which,  buisting  from  the  Fairy’s  form. 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene. 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 
The  Fairy  Queen  descended, 

And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth: 

Her  thin  and  misty  form 
Moved  with  the  moving  air, 

And  the  clear  silver  tones, 

As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 
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ALASTOR 

OR 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE 

PREFACE 

The  poem  entitled  Alasior  may  be  considered  as  allegorical  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  human  mind.  It  represents 
a  youth  of  uncorrupted  feelings  and  adventurous  genius  led  forth 
by  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  familiarity  with 
all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  He  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is  still 
insatiate.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world  sinks 
profoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions,  and  affords  to  their 
modifications  a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards  objects  thus  infinite  and  un¬ 
measured,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.  But  the 
period  arrives  when  these  objects  cease  to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at 
length  suddenly  awakened  and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  intel¬ 
ligence  similar  to  itself.  He  images  to  himself  the  Being  whom  he 
loves.  Conversant  with  speculations  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
perfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his  own  imagina¬ 
tions  unites  all  of  wonderful,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet, 
the  philosopher,  or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have  their  respective 
requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding  powers  in  other 
human  beings.  The  Poet  is  represented  as  uniting  these  requisi¬ 
tions,  and  attaching  them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in  vain  for 
a  prototype  of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  his  disappointment,  he 
descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 

The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual  men.  The 
Poet’s  self-centered  seclusion  was  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irre¬ 
sistible  passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin.  But  that  Power  which 
strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with  sudden  darkness  and  ex¬ 
tinction,  by  awakening  them  to  too  exquisite  a  perception  of  its 
influences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  poisonous  decay  those  meaner 
spirits  that  dare  to  abjure  its  dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more 
abject  and  inglorious  as  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and 
pernicious.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous  error,  instigated  by 
no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  knowledge,  duped  by  no  illustrious  super- 
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stition,  loving  nothing  on  this  earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond, 
yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their  kind,  rejoicing  neither  in 
human  joy  nor  mourning  with  human  grief;  these,  and  such  as  they, 
have  their  apportioned  curse.  They  languish,  because  none  feel 
with  them  their  common  nature.  They  are  morally  dead.  They 
are  neither  friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  fathers,  nor  citizens  of  the  world, 
nor  benefactors  of  their  country.  Among  those  who  attempt  to 
exist  without  human  sympathy,  the  pure  and  tender-hearted  perish 
through  the  intensity  and  passion  of  their  search  after  its  commun¬ 
ities,  when  the  vacancy  of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt. 
All  else,  selfish,  blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unforeseeing  multitudes 
who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the  lasting  misery  and  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  world.  Those  who  love  not  their  fellow-beings  live 
unfruitful  lives,  and  prepare  for  their  old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

“The  good  die  first. 

And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 

Burn  to  the  socket!” 

December  14,  1815. 

Nondum  amabam,  et  amare  amabam,  quaerebam  quid  amarem, 
amans  amare. — Confess.  St.  August. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 

If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine; 

If  dewy  morn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even. 

With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 

And  solemn  midnight’s  tingling  silentness; 

If  autumn’s  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 

And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  grey  grass  and  bare  boughs; 

If  spring’s  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred;  then  forgive 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now! 
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Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 

Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps. 

And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.  I  have  made  my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 

Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.  In  lone  and  silent  hours, 

When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own  stillness. 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchymist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope, 

Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange  tears 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charge:  .  .  .  and,  though  ne’er  yet 
Thou  hast  unveiled  thy  inmost  sanctuary, 

Enough  from  incommunicable  dream. 

And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noon-day  thought. 

Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 

And  moveless,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 

Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 

Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 

I  wait  thy  breath,  Great  Parent,  that  my  strain 
May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air. 

And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 

And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  man. 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  reared, 
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But  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o’er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  wmste  wilderness : — 

A  lovely  youth, — no  mourning  maiden  decked 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress  wreath, 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep : — 

Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous, — no  lorn  bard 
Breathed  o’er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious  sigh: 

He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 

Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  passionate  notes, 
And  virgins,  as  unknowm  he  passed,  have  pined 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 

The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to  burn, 

And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice. 

Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision,  and  bright  silver  dream, 

His  infancy  was  nurtured.  Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 

The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  great. 

Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 

In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 

And  knew.  When  early  youth  had  passed,  he  left 

His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 

To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands. 

Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 

H  as  lured  his  fearless  steps ;  and  he  has  bought 

With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage  men, 

His  rest  and  food.  Nature’s  most  secret  steps 

He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  where’er 

The  red  volcano  overcanopies 

Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 

With  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen  lakes 
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On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret  caves 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls. 

Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 

Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  heaven 
And  the  green  earth  lost  in  his  heart  its  claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home. 

Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food. 

Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks, 

And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene’er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old: 

Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 

Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe’er  of  strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk, 

Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 

Dark  Ethiopia  in  her  desert  hills 

Conceals.  Among  the  ruined  temples  there. 

Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 

Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  daemons  wTatch 

The  Zodiac’s  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
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Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute  walls  around, 

He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 

Of  the  world’s  youth,  through  the  long  burning  day 

Gazed  on  those  speechless  shapes,  nor,  when  the  moon 

Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades 

Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 

And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 

Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 

The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his  food, 

Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father’s  tent. 

And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and  stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps: — 
Enamoured,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love: — and  watched  his  nightly  sleep. 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Parted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose:  then,  when  red  morn 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  returned. 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabie 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste, 

And  o’er  the  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves, 

In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way; 

Till  in  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  far  within 

Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 

Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower, 

Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.  A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yet 
Had  flushed  his  cheek.  He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
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Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music  long. 

Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 

Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme. 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty. 

Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy. 

Herself  a  poet.  Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire:  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos :  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 
Of  intermitted  song.  Sudden  she  rose. 

As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 

Its  bursting  burthen :  at  the  sound  he  turned, 

And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 

Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night. 

Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with  excess 
Of  love.  He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs  and  quelled 
His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 
Her  panting  bosom:  .  .  .  she  drew  back  a  while, 
Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy, 

With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 
Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
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Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision;  sleep, 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course. 

Rolled  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock  he  started  from  his  trance — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 

The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 

Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.  Whither  have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight  ?  The  sounds  that  soothed  his  sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 

The  joy,  the  exultation?  His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean’s  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifts.  He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade; 

He  overleaps  the  bounds.  Alas  !  Alas  ! 

Were  limbs,  and  breath,  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treacherously?  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost, 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 

That  beautiful  shape !  Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep?  Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds, 

And  pendant  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 

Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 

While  death’s  blue  vault,  with  loathliest  vapours  hung. 
Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 

Conducts,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his  heart, 

The  insatiate  hope  which  it  awakened,  stung 
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His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 

The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.  At  night  the  passion  came, 

Like  a  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream, 

And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 

Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasped 

In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 

Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 

Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and  cloud. 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 

O’er  the  wide  aery  wilderness:  thus  driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 

Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night, 

Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells. 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moonlight  snake. 

He  fled.  Red  morning  dawned  upon  his  flight. 
Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 
Upon  his  cheek  of  death.  He  wandered  on 
Till  vast  Aornos  seen  from  Petra’s  steep 
Hung  o’er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 
Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on, 

Day  after  day  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean;  his  scattered  hair 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suffering 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind;  his  listless  hand 
Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.  The  cottagers. 

Who  ministered  with  human  charity 
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His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant.  The  mountaineer, 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit  of  wind 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  its  career:  the  infant  wTould  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother’s  robe 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  manjr  a  dream 
Of  after-times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  wTatch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  father’s  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.  A  swan  was  there, 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 

It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 

His  eyes  pursued  its  flight. — “Thou  hast  a  home. 
Beautiful  bird;  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 

And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here. 

With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes, 

Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  heaven 
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That  echoes  not  my  thoughts?”  A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 

For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  exposed. 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure. 

With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  charms. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  he  looked  around. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 

A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gaze. 

It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 

A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 

And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean’s  waste; 

For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny,  sea  and  sky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  the  waves. 
Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Leaped  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  aloft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  seat, 

And  felt  the  boat  speed  o’er  the  tranquil  sea 
Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat. — A  whirlwind  swept  it  on, 

With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force, 
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Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 

The  waves  arose.  Higher  and  higher  still 

Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tempest’s  scourge 

Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture’s  grasp. 

Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  ruining  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 
Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 
With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate: 

As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding  the  steady  helm.  Evening  came  on. 

The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  ’mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray 
That  canopied  his  path  o’er  the  waste  deep ; 

Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 

Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O’er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 

Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.  On  every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean’s  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 
Rushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.  The  little  boat 
Still  fled  before  the  storm;  still  fled,  like  foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 

Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave; 

Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean :  safely  fled — • 

As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form. 

Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 

The  moon  arose:  and  lo !  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 
Whose  caverned  base  the  whirlpools  and  the  waves 
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Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly 

Rage  and  resound  for  ever.— Who  shall  save? — 

The  boat  fled  on, — the  boiling  torrent  drove, — 

The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged  arms. 
The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea. 

And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 

Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave, 

The  little  boat  was  driven.  A  cavern  there 
Yawned,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  depths 
Ingulfed  the  rushing  sea.  The  boat  fled  on 
With  unrelaxing  speed. — “Vision  and  Love!’’ 

The  Poet  cried  aloud,  “I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.  Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long!” 

The  boat  pursued 

The  windings  of  the  cavern.  Daylight  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river’s  flow; 

Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  waves 

Is  calm,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 

The  boat  moved  slowly.  Where  the  mountain,  riven, 

Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure  sky. 

Ere  yet  the  flood’s  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm; 

Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose. 

Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretched  their  giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.  I’  the  midst  was  left. 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 

A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 

Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream. 

With  dizzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
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Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve. 

Where,  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank. 

The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering. — Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  abyss?  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it? 

Now  shall  it  fall? — A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail. 
And,  lo  !  with  gentle  motion,  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 

Beneath  a  woven  grove  it  sails,  and,  hark ! 

The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar, 

With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 

Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.  The  wave 
Of  the  boat’s  motion  marred  their  pensive  task. 

Which  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind. 

Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Had  e’er  disturbed  before.  The  Poet  longed 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair, 

But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned, 

And  he  forbore.  Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame 

Had  yet  performed  its  ministry:  it  hung 

Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.  There,  huge  caves, 
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Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  aery  rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o’er  the  Poet’s  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death, 

He  sought  in  Nature’s  dearest  haunt,  some  bank. 

Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.  More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.  The  oak, 

Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 

Embraces  the  light  beech.  The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 

Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 

The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.  Like  restless  serpents,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 

Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  grey  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  infants’  eyes. 

With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 

Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs 
Uniting  their  close  union;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day. 

And  the  night’s  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.  Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 

Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 

Minute  yet  beautiful.  One  darkest  glen 

Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 

A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 

To  some  more  lovely  mystery.  Through  the  dell, 

Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 

Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades, 

Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen;  beyond,  a  well. 

Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave. 
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Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 

And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 

Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 

Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 

Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless. 

Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.  His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain;  as  the  human  heart, 

Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 

Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  But  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.  A  Spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light, 

Borrowed  from  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery; — 

But,  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well, 

And  leaping  rivulets,  and  evening  gloom 

Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assuming. 

Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 

Were  all  that  was,- — only  .  .  .  when  his  regard 

Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness,  .  .  .  two  eyes, 

Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought, 

And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 
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Obedient  to  the  light 

That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell. — The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.  Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.  Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced;  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went: 

Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wandering  crept. 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — “O  stream ! 

Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 

Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 

Thou  imagest  my  life.  Thy  darksome  stillness. 

Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 

Thy  searchless  fountain,  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky. 

And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 

What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 

Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 

Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when  stretched 

Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 

I’  the  passing  wind !” 


Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.  As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move;  yet,  not  like  him. 

Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent, 

He  must  descend.  With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet;  and  now 
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The  forest’s  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 

Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 

And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.  A  gradual  change  was  here. 

Yet  ghastly.  For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 

The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs : — so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.  Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.  On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 

Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and,  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 

Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs  and  yawning  caves, 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.  Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 

And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 

To  overhang  the  world:  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 

Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.  The  near  scene, 
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In  naked  and  severe  simplicity, 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.  A  pine. 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river. 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o’er  its  rugged  path, 

Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 

Yet  the  grey  precipice  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ; — one  silent  nook 
Was  there.  Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 

It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 

The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 

It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.  Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 

And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green, 

And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 

Of  its  inviolated  floor,  and  here 

The  children  of  the  autumnal  wdiirlwind  bore, 

In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale, 

Rivals  the  pride  of  summer.  ’Tis  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.  One  step. 

One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude: — one  voice 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes; — even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  winds. 

And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
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To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  majesty, 

Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm. 

And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  mould. 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branching  moss. 
Commit  the  colours  of  that  varying  cheek. 

That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  drooping  eyes. 

The  dim  and  horned  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon’s  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.  Yellow  mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness;  not  a  star 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard;  the  very  winds. 
Danger’s  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 
Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace. — O,  storm  of  death ! 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen  night: 
And  thou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence. 

Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 
Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital, 

The  patriot’s  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 

A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.  Ruin  calls 
His  brother  Death.  A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world; 
Glutted  with  which  thou  mayst  repose,  and  men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  worms. 
Nor  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess 
The  wanderer’s  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
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Was  on  him.  Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled. 

Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  majestic  past, 

That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now. 

Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when  they  breathe 
Through  some  dim  latticed  chamber.  He  did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.  Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  head,  his  limbs  did  rest, 
Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth  brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm and  thus  he  lay. 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.  Hope  and  despair. 
The  torturers,  slept;  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Marred  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense, 

And  his  own  being  unalloyed  by  pain. 

Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing  there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling: — his  last  sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  which  o’er  the  western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended, 

With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seemed 
To  mingle.  Now  upon  the  jagged  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet’s  blood. 

That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 

With  nature’s  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still: 

And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light  alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night: — till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in  his  heart. 

It  paused — it  fluttered.  But  when  heaven  remained 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image,  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
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As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 

Even  as  a  vapour  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame — 

No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — - 

A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strings 

The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  bright  stream 

Once  fed  with  many-voiced  waves — a  dream 

Of  youth,  which  night  and  time  have  quenched  for  ever. 

Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremembered  now. 

O,  for  Medea’s  wondrous  alchemy. 

Which  wheresoe’er  it  fell  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance!  O,  that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever, 

Lone  as  incarnate  death  !  O,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  visioned  cave, 

Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !  But  thou  art  fled 
Like  some  frail  exhalation;  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah !  thou  hast  fled ! 

The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful, 

The  child  of  grace  and  genius.  Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i’  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness. 

In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 

Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice : — but  thou  art  fled — 

Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
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Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas  ! 

Now  thou  art  not.  Upon  those  pallid  lips 

So  swTeet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 

That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 

Yet  safe  from  the  worm’s  outrage,  let  no  tear 

Be  shed — not  even  in  thought.  Nor,  when  those  hues 

Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments, 

Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 

Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting’s  woe 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.  Art  and  eloquence, 

And  all  the  shows  o’  the  world  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  lights  to  shade. 

It  is  a  woe  too  “deep  for  tears,”  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit, 

Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 

The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope; 

But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity. 

Nature’s  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  thev  were. 

1815.  1816 

ADONAIS 

AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KEATS, 
AUTHOR  OF  ENDYMION,  HYPERION,  ETC. 

'Acttyip  irplv  pev  eKa/ii res  tvl  faolcnv  'Ewos 
vvv  5e  6avdov  Aapirtts  "Eairepos  tv  4>6iptvois. — Plato. 

[Translated  by  Shelley  thus: 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living. 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled; — 

Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 
New  splendour  to  the  dead.] 
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PREFACE 

Qa.pna.KOv  r/\de,  B Uov,  irorl  odv  aropa,  QappaKov  tides. 
ttu) s  rev  Tois  x€tXe<r<n  Toredpape,  kovk  eyXvKavdr] ; 
t Is  de  ftpoTos  Toaaovrov  avapepos,  rj  Kepaoa t  rot, 

77  dovvat  \a\eovTL  to  <pa.ppaKov ;  tK<j>wyev  coda v. 

— Moschus,  Epitaph.  Bion. 

[To  thy  lips  came  poisoned  wine,  O  Bion,  thy  death  they  quaffed. 
Not  even  such  lips  as  thine  could  sweeten  the  bitter  draught. 

What  mortal  so  heartless  of  soul  could  mingle  the  venom  for  thee. 
Or  give  such  a  singer  the  bowl?— a  hater  of  song  was  he! — Way.] 

It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London  edition  of  this  poem 
a  criticism  upon  the  claims  of  its  lamented  object  to  be  classed 
among  the  writers  of  the  highest  genius  who  have  adorned  our  age. 
My  known  repugnance  to  the  narrow  principles  of  taste  on  which 
several  of  his  earlier  compositions  were  modelled  prove  at  least  that 
I  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  consider  the  fragment  of  Hyperion  as 
second  to  nothing  that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of  the  same 
years. 

John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  a  consumption,  in  his  [twenty-sixth] 
year,  on  the  [twenty-third]  of  [February],  1821;  and  was  buried  in  the 
romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in  that  city,  under 
the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls 
and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery  is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins, 
covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one 
in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose  memory  I  have  dedi¬ 
cated  these  unworthy  verses  was  not  less  delicate  and  fragile  than 
it  was  beautiful;  and  where  cankerworms  abound,  what  wonder  if 
its  young  flower  was  blighted  in  the  bud?  The  savage  criticism 
on  his  Endymion,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  produced 
the  most  violent  effect  on  his  susceptible  mind;  the  agitation  thus 
originated  ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs;  a 
rapid  consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeeding  acknowledgements 
from  more  candid  critics  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers  were 
ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men  know  not  what  they 
do.  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their  slanders  without  heed  as 
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to  whether  the  poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a  heart  made  callous  by 
many  blows  or  one  like  Keats’s  composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff. 
One  of  their  associates  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  base  and  un¬ 
principled  calumniator.  As  to  Endymion,  was  it  a  poem,  whatever 
might  be  its  defects,  to  be  treated  contemptuously  by  those  who 
had  celebrated,  with  various  degrees  of  complacency  and  pane¬ 
gyric,  Paris,  and  Woman,  and  a  Syrian  Tale,  and  Mrs.  Lefanu, 
and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Howard  Payne,  and  a  long  list  of  the 
illustrious  obscure?  Are  these  the  men  who  in  their  venal  good 
nature  presumed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman 
and  Lord  Byron?  What  gnat  did  they  strain  at  here,  after  having 
swallowed  all  those  camels?  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adul¬ 
tery  dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his 
opprobrious  stone?  Miserable  man!  you,  one  of  the  meanest,  have 
wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be  your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you 
are,  you  have  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor  Keats’s  life  were 
not  made  known  to  me  until  the  Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  the  wound  which  his  sensitive  spirit 
had  received  from  the  criticism  of  Endymion  was  exasperated  by 
the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited  benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those  on  whom 
he  had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care.  He  was  accompanied  to  Rome, 
and  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of 
the  highest  promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed,  “almost  risked  his 
own  life,  and  sacrificed  every  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance 
upon  his  dying  friend.”  Had  I  known  these  circumstances  before 
the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add 
my  feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which 
the  virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives.  Mr. 
Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  from  “such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.”  His  conduct  is  a  golden  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future 
career — may  the  unextinguished  Spirit  of  his  illustrious  friend  ani¬ 
mate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead  against  Oblivion  for  his 
name! 

ADONAIS 

i 

I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !  though  our  tears 
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Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 

And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 

And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say:  “With  me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity !” 

ii 

Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
In  darkness?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?  With  veiled  eyes, 

’Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 

She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath. 

Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies. 

With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse  beneath. 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  Death. 

m 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 

Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep! 

Yet  wherefore?  Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 

For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend; — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 

Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 

iv 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 

Lament  anew,  Urania! — He  died. 
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Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 

Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country’s  pride. 

The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 

Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  unterrified, 

Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o’er  earth;  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 

v 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 

Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 

And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 

Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime, 

Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god, 

Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 

And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road. 

Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame’s  serene 
abode. 


VI 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perished — 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 

Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 

And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 

The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipped  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 

The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 
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VII 

0 -  ^  “  Vj  — ..  0  - - - 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 

He  came ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 

A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away ! 

Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 

Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

VIII 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! — 

Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 

The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o’er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

IX 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  ! — The  quick  Dreams, 

The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 

Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  in  music,  wander  not, — 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 

But  droop  there,  when  they  sprung;  and  mourn 
their  lot 
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Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
They  ne’er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  again. 

x 

And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries; 
“Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead; 

See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 

Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain.” 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise! 

She  knew  not  ’twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

XI 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 

Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 

And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

XII 

Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit. 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music:  the  damp  death 
Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
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And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 

It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its 
eclipse. 


XIII 

And  others  came  .  .  .  Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarna¬ 
tions 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 

And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 

Came  in  slow  pomp ; — the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

XIV 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought, 

From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound. 
Lamented  Adonais.  Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aereal  eyes  that  kindle  day; 

Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 

Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 

And  the  wild  Winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dis¬ 
may. 


xv 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 
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And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 

Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman’s  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day ; 

Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds : — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 


XVI 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw 
down 

Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 

Or  they  dead  leaves ;  since  her  delight  is  flown, 

For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais :  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth. 

With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odour,  to  sighing  ruth. 


XVII 

Thy  spirit’s  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ; 

Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun’s  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest, 

As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  wras  its  earthly  guest ! 
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XVIII 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone, 

But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 

The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 

The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 

Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Seasons’  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 

And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 

Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and  hill  and 
Ocean 

A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth’s  heart  has  burst 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its  stream  immersed. 

The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 

All  baser  things  pant  with  life’s  sacred  thirst; 
Diffuse  themselves ;  and  spend  in  love’s  delight, 

The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

xx 

The  leprous  corpse,  touched  by  this  spirit  tender, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 

Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.  Shall  that  alone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
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By  sightless  lightning? — the  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

xxx 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 

But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 

And  grief  itself  be  mortal!  Woe  is  me! 

Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?  Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must 
borrow. 

As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to 
sorrow. 


XXII 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 

“Wake  thou,”  cried  Misery,  “childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart’s  core, 

A  wound  more  fierce  than  his,  with  tears  and  sighs.” 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania’s  eyes, 

And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister’s  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  “Arise!” 

Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 

XXIII 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 

Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
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Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.  Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania; 

So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 

Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where’er  they  fell: 

And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than 
they. 

Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 

Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

xxv 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 

Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  Life’s  pale  light 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
“Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 

As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 

Leave  me  not!”  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death:  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  vain 
caress. 

XXVI 

“Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to  me  once  again; 

Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
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And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 

Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 

But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart ! 


XXVII 

“O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  wreak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 

Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 

Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 

The  monsters  of  life’s  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like 
deer  ? 


XXVIII 

“The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 

The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o’er  the  dead; 

The  vultures  to  the  conqueror’s  banner  true 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 

And  whose  wings  rain  contagion; — how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow 
The  Pythian  of  the  age,  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled  ! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying 
low. 
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XXIX 

“The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn; 

He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn. 

And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 

So  it  is  in  the  world  of  living  men: 

A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit’s  awful  night.’’ 

XXX 

Thus  ceased  she:  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent; 

The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 

An  early  but  enduring  monument, 

Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  Ierne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 

And  Love  taught  Grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 
tongue. 


XXXI 

Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess, 

Had  gazed  on  Nature’s  naked  loveliness, 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o’er  the  world’s  wilderness. 
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And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 


XXXII 

A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked; — a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken?  On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may 
break. 


XXXIII 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 

And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 

And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone. 

Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest’s  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 

A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter’s  dart. 

xxxiv 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 

Smiled  through  their  tears ;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 

Who  in  another’s  fate  now  wept  his  own, 

As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
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He  sung  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger’s  mien,  and  murmured:  “Who  art  thou?” 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain’s  or  Christ’s — oh !  that  it  should 
be  so  ! 

XXXV 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o’er  the  white  death-bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 

If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 

Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one. 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 

The  silence  of  that  heart’s  accepted  sacrifice. 

xxxvi 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — oh ! 

What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life’s  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 

The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown: 

It  felt,  yet  could  escape,  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 

But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone. 

Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 

Whose  master’s  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  un¬ 
strung. 


XXXVII 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame ! 
Live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name ! 
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But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 

And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o’erflow: 

Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 

Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow. 

And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt — as  now. 

XXXVIII 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 

Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream  below; 

He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 

Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now. — 

Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 

A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of 
shame. 

XXXIX 

Peace,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 

He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life — 

’Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 

And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit’s  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. — We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living 
clay. 

XL 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
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And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight/^ 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again;  b> 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world’s  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn  C_ 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain;t) 
Nor,  when  the  spirit’s  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI 

He  lives,  he  wakes — ’tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn, 

Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 

Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 

Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O’er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair! 

XLII 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard cc 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan  fc> 

Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night’s  sweet  bird ;  o. 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known  b 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, b 
Spreading  itself  where’er  that  power  may  move  c 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love,  c 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above.  ^ 

XLIII 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 
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His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit’s  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling 
there. 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th’  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven’s  light. 


XLIV 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 

Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb. 

And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 

And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 


XLV 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 

Far  in  the  Unapparent.  Chatterton 

Rose  pale, — his  solemn  agony  had  not 

Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 

And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 

Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 

Arose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved : 

Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 
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XLVI 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark. 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 

Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 

“Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,”  they  cry, 

“It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 

Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Song. 

Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng!” 

XLVII 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?  Oh,  come  forth. 

Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 

Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth; 
As  from  a  center,  dart  thy  spirit’s  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 

And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the 
brink. 


XLVIII 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 

Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy;  ’tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought : 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,— they  borrow  not 
Glory  for  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
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Who  waged  contention  with  their  time’s  decay. 

And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 

The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 

And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation’s  nakedness 
Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access 
Where,  like  an  infant’s  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread; 

L 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 

And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and  beneath, 

A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newrer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven’s  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath. 

LI 

Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 

Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 

Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
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Of  tears  and  gall.  From  the  world’s  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become? 

LII 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven’s  light  forever  shines,  Earth’s  shadows  flv; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 

Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 

If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled! — Rome’s  azure  sky, 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

LIII 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now  depart! 

A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year. 

And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

The  soft  sky  smiles, — the  low  wind  whispers  near: 
’Tis  Adonais  calls  !  oh,  hasten  thither, 

No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 

LIV 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 

That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move. 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
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By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams  on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit’s  bark  is  driven. 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 

Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

1821 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY 

i 

The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats  though  unseen  among  us, — visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wins: 

As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower, — 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain  shower. 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 

Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, — 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, — 

Like  memory  of  music  fled, — 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 
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ii 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form, — where  art  thou  gone? 
Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state, 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate? 

Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o’er  yon  mountain-river, 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown. 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom, — why  man  has  such  a  scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope? 

in 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given — 

Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  Heaven, 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour. 

Frail  spells — whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail  to 
sever. 

From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see. 

Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

Thy  light  alone- — like  mist  o’er  mountains  driven, 

Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument. 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life’s  unquiet  dream. 

IV 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
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Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent. 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art. 

Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his  heart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies. 

That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers’  eyes — 

Thou — that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment. 

Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame ! 

Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came, 

Depart  not — lest  the  grave  should  be, 

Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 

v 

While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 

Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead. 

I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is 
fed; 

I  was  not  heard — I  saw  them  not — 

When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming, — 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 

I  shrieked,  and  clasped  my  hands  in  ecstasy  ! 

VI 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine — have  I  not  kept  the  vow? 

With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave:  they  have  in  visioned 
bowers 
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Of  studious  zeal  or  love’s  delight 
Outwatched  with  me  the  envious  night — 

They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow 

Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 

That  thou — O  awful  Loveliness, 

M  ouldst  give  whate’er  these  words  cannot  express. 

VII 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past — there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 

Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen. 

As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 
Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 
Its  calm — to  one  who  worships  thee, 

And  every  form  containing  thee. 

Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kind. 

1816.  1817 


OZYMANDIAS 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert  .  .  .  Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 

And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed : 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
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“My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair !” 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

1818.  1819 

LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  EUGANEAN 

HILLS 

October,  1818 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  Misery, 

Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan. 

Never  thus  could  voyage  on — 

Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 

Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 

With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel’s  track; 

Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky. 

Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily. 

And  behind,  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 

Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 

Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o’er-brimming  deep; 

And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity; 

And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will, 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun, 
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He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O’er  the  unreposing  wave 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet; 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love’s  impatient  beat; 
Wander  wheresoe’er  he  may, 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  refuge  from  distress 
In  friendship’s  smile,  in  love’s  caress? 
Then  ’twill  wreak  him  little  woe 
Whether  such  there  be  or  no: 
Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold, 

Which  relenting  love  would  fold; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill; 

Every  little  living  nerve 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 

Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Frozen  upon  December’s  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 
Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep. 
Lies  a  solitary  heap. 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones, 
On  the  margin  of  the  stones, 

Where  a  few  gray  rushes  stand, 
Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land: 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 
But  the  sea-mews,  as  they  sail 
O’er  the  billows  of  the  gale; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 
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Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town. 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 
Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides: 

Those  unburied  bones  around 
There  is  many  a  mournful  sound; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him. 

Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim, 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thought 
What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony: 

To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  wTinds  piloted: 

’Mid  the  mountains  Euganean 
I  stood  listening  to  the  paean 
With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun’s  uprise  majestical; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 
Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 
Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 
Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky, 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 

As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning’s  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 

And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow,  down  the  dark  steep  streaming. 
Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 
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Beneath  it  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair; 

Underneath  Day’s  azure  eyes 
Ocean’s  nursling,  Venice  lies, 

A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite’s  destined  halls, 

Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo !  the  sun  upsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline; 

And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 

As  within  a  furnace  bright, 

Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 

Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies; 

As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City,  thou  hast  been 
Ocean’s  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
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From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 

O’er  thine  isles  depopulate. 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state, 

Save  where  many  a  palace  gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  Ocean’s  own. 

Topples  o’er  the  abandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o’er  the  starlight  deep, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O’er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aereal  gold, 

As  I  now  behold  them  here, 

Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 

Like  pollution-nourished  worms, 

To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
Murdered,  and  now  mouldering: 

But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch’s  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold. 

Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously, 

Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land, 
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Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime; 

If  not,  perish  thou  and  they! — 

Clouds  which  stain  truth’s  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away — 

Earth  can  spare  ye:  while  like  flowers. 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 

From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish — let  there  only  be 
Floating  o’er  thy  hearthless  sea 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 
Clothes  the  world  immortally. 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 
Than  the  tattered  pall  of  time. 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan; — 
That  a  tempest-cleaving  Swan 
Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 
By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 

Found  a  nest  in  thee;  and  Ocean 
Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 
That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 
From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
O’er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 

Chastening  terror: — what  though  yet 
Poesy’s  unfailing  River, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  forever 
Lashing  with  melodious  wave 
Many  a  sacred  Poet’s  grave, 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled? 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 
Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 
Aught  thine  own?  or,  rather  say 
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Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 
Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul? 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 
Round  Seamander’s  wasting  springs; 
As  divinest  Shakespeare’s  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 
Like  omniscient  power  which  he 
Imaged  ’mid  mortality; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch’s  urn. 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp  by  which  the  heart 
Sees  things  unearthly; — so  thou  art, 
Mighty  spirit — so  shall  be 
The  City  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 

Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height; 

From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread. 

And  the  beams  of  morn  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now. 

Like  its  glory  long  ago. 

By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 
Many-domed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 

’Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain, 

Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  garner  of  his  foe, 

And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain. 
Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain, 

That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will ; 

And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
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Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord. 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison, 
Overgrows  this  region’s  foison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destruction’s  harvest-home: 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow. 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 

Or  worse;  but  ’tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot’s  rage,  the  slave’s  revenge. 
Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 

Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 

Till  Death  cried,  “I  win,  I  win!” 

And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her, 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 

When  the  destined  years  were  o’er, 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 

Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 

Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 

And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before. 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore — 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow, 

As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 

And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 
Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
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It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  betray: 

Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 
On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth : 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 
Spring  beneath  the  wide  world’s  might; 
But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 
Trampled  out  by  Tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 

In  the  depth  of  pin}’’  dells, 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes, 
While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born : 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 
With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 
And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thou, 

O  Tyranny,  beholdest  now 
Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 
The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest: 
Grovel  on  the  earth;  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now: 

Tis  the  noon  of  autumn’s  glow, 

When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 

Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 
From  the  curved  horizon’s  bound 
To  the  point  of  Heaven’s  profound. 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky; 
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And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  Frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet. 

Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 

Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 

And  of  living  things  each  one; 

And  my  spirit  which  so  long 
Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, — 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky: 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  from  Heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn’s  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  infantine  moon, 

And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset’s  radiant  springs: 

And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  morn 
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(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
*  Mid  remembered  agonies, 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing, 

And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 

Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  the  sea  of  Life  and  Agony: 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O’er  that  gulf :  even  now,  perhaps, 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 
With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 
For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 
Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love, 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt. 

In  a  dell  mid  lawny  hills. 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills, 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 
Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 
Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine: 
We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 
To  our  healing  Paradise 
The  polluting  multitude ; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 
By  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 
On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 
Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves 
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While  each  breathless  interval 
In  their  whisperings  musical 
The  inspired  soul  supplies 
With  its  own  deep  melodies, 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 
Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 
With  its  own  mild  brotherhood : 

They,  not  it,  would  change ;  and  soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 
Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 

1818.  1819 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION,  NEAR  NAPLES 

I 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon’s  transparent  might, 

The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light, 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 

The  City’s  voice  itself,  is  soft  like  Solitude’s. 

ii 

I  see  the  Deep’s  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
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Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown  : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, — 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 

How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

hi 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around. 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; — 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

IV 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o’er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

y 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
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Which  my  lost  hearty  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan; 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 

Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 

1818.  1824 

lyrics  FROM  PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND 

From  Act.  I. 

On  a  poet’s  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  aereal  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought’s  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

Nurslings  of  immortality! 

One  of  these  awakened  me, 

And  I  sped  to  succour  thee. 


1818'.  1820 
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From  Act.  II,  Scene  V. 

Life  of  Life !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  cold  air  fire;  then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 


Child  of  Light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them ; 
As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 
Shrouds  thee  whereso’er  thou  shinest. 


Lair  are  others;  none  beholds  thee, 

But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 
Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

Erom  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendour, 
And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 


Lamp  of  Earth  !  where’er  thou  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness, 
Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing! 
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This  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a  wood  that 
skirts  the  Arno,  near  Florence,  and  on  a  day  when  that  tempestuous 
wind,  whose  temperature  is  at  once  mild  and  animating,  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  vapours  which  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  They 
began,  as  I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and 
rain,  attended  by  that  magnificent  thunder  and  lightning  peculiar 
to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  stanza 
is  well  known  to  naturalists.  The  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympathizes  with  that  of  the  land  in 
the  change  of  seasons,  and  is  consequently  influenced  by  the  winds 
which  announce  it. — [Shelley’s  Note.] 


I 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn’s  being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 


Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :  O  thou. 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 


The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 


Her  clarion  o’er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill: 


Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  hear! 
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ii 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  sky’s  commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth’s  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  aery  surge. 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 
Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith’s  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.  Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  oh,  hear! 


hi 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  on  Baiae’s  bay, 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave’s  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !  Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic’s  level  powers 
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Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  oh,  hear ! 


IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  Heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne’er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


v 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.  Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 
‘  My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  wrnrds  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!  O,  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

1819. 


AN  EXHORTATION 

Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air: 

Poets’  food  is  love  and  fame: 

If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 
Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Y  ould  they  ever  change  their  hue 
As  the  light  chameleons  do, 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a  day? 

Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth, 

As  chameleons  might  be, 

Hidden  from  their  early  birth 
In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea; 

Where  light  is,  chameleons  change: 
Where  love  is  not,  poets  do : 
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Fame  is  love  disguised:  if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 

Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 
A  poet’s  free  and  heavenly  mind: 

If  bright  chameleons  should  devour 
Any  food  but  beams  and  wind. 

They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 
As  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star, 

Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon. 

Oh,  refuse  the  boon ! 

1819. 

THE  INDIAN  SERENADE 

i 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 

When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me — who  knows  how? 

To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet! 

ii 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 

The  Champak  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 

The  nightingale’s  complaint, 
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It  dies  upon  her  heart; — 

As  I  must  on  thine. 

Oh,  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

hi 

Oh  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

I  die  !  I  faint !  I  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 

My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; — 

Oh !  press  it  to  thine  own  again, 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

1819. 


LOVE’S  PHILOSOPHY 

i 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 
And  the  rivers  with  the  Ocean, 
The  winds  of  Heaven  mix  for  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion; 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  spirit  meet  and  mingle. 

Why  not  I  with  thine? — 


ii 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  Heaven 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 
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If  it  disdained  its  brother; 

And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth 
And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea: 

What  is  all  this  sweet  work  worth 
If  thou  kiss  not  me? 

1819. 

THE  CLOUD 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s  breast, 
As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 

And  all  the  night  ’tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers. 
Lightning  my  pilot  sits ; 

In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 

Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea 

Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 
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Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 

Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 

And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  Heaven’s  blue  smile. 
Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  Sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 

Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead; 

As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 

An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 
In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 

And  when  Sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 
Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  Heaven  above. 

With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  aery  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 

Glides  glimmering  o’er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 

And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tents’  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 

And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 

When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 

Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 
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I  bind  the  Sun’s  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  Moon’s  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 
When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 

From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 

Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, — 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 

When  the  Powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 
Is  the  million-coloured  bow; 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

While  the  moist  Earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  Earth  and  Water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  Sky; 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 

For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  stain 
The  pavilion  of  Heaven  is  bare. 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph., 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

1820 

TO  A  SKYLARK 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  bright’ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run; 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a  star  of  Heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill 
delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see — we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud. 

As,  when  night  is  bare. 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  Heaven  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
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From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  Poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not: 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace-tower 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aereal  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it 
from  the  view ! 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy¬ 
winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers. 
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All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass : 


Teach  us.  Sprite  or  Bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 


What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance 
of  pain? 


With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be: 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee: 

Thou  lovest — but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 


Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
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Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 


Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 
near. 


Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound. 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the 
ground ! 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am  listen¬ 
ing  now. 
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THE  QUESTION 

i 

I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 

Bare  Winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  Spring, 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 

Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

ii 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 

Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets ; 

Faint  oxslips;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets — 
Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth — 

Its  mother’s  face  with  Heaven’s  collected  tears. 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate’s  voice,  it  hears. 

hi 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 

Green  cowbind  and  the  moonlight-coloured  may, 

And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew,  yet  drained  not  by  the  day; 
And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 
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IV 

And  nearer  to  the  river’s  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  pranked  with 
white. 

And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge. 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light; 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 


v 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 
Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it! — Oh!  to  whom? 

1820.  1824 


TO  THE  MOON 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven  and  gazing  on  the  earth. 
Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, — 

And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy? 

1820.  1824 
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TO  NIGHT 


Swiftly  walk  o  er  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 

Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 

Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  davlight, 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

ii 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day; 

Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 

Then  wander  o’er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 
Come,  long-sought ! 

hi 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 

When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

iv 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 
Wouldst  thou  me? 


SONG 
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Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee. 

Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 

Wouldst  thou  me? — And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee ! 

v 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon— 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 

Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 

Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 

1821. •  1824 


TO  - 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  in  the  memory — 

Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 

Are  heaped  for  the  beloved’s  bed; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone. 

Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

1821.  1824 
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i 

Rarely,  rarely,  eomest  thou, 
Spirit  of  Delight ! 
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Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 
Many  a  day  and  night  ? 

Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
’Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

ii 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 
Win  thee  back  again? 

With  the  joyous  and  the  free 
Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 

Spirit  false !  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

hi 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 
Of  a  trembling  leaf. 

Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near. 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

IV 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 
To  a  merry  measure; 

Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure ; 

Pity  then  will  cut  away 

Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

v 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
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The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  dressed, 
And  the  starry  night; 

Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 


VI 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 
Of  the  radiant  frost; 

I  love  wTaves,  and  winds,  and  storms, 
Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature’s,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man’s  misery. 


VII 

I  love  tranquil  solitude. 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  difference?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 


VIII 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee, 

But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 

Thou  art  love  and  life !  Oh,  come, 

Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 

1821.  1824 
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MUTABILITY 

i 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies; 

All  that  we  wish  to  stay 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world’s  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright. 


ii 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship,  how  rare! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 
For  proud  despair! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joys,  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 


hi 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day ; 
Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep. 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 


ONE  WORD 
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A  LAMENT 

i 

O  world  !  O  life  !  O  time  ! 

On  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 

No  more — Oh,  never  more! 


XI 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar. 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more — Oh,  never  more! 

1821.  1824 


TO 


I 

One  word  is  too  often  profaned 
For  me  to  profane  it, 

One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 
For  thee  to  disdain  it; 

One  hope  is  too  like  despair 
For  prudence  to  smother, 

And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 
Than  that  from  another. 
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ii 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 
But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 
And  the  Heavens  reject  not, — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow? 

1821. 


TO 


i 

When  passion’s  trance  is  overpast. 

If  tenderness  and  truth  could  last, 

Or  live,  whilst  all  wild  feelings  keep 
Some  mortal  slumber,  dark  and  deep, 

I  should  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep ! 

ii 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see, 

Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly, 

And  dream  the  rest — and  burn  and  be 
The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 
Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 

iii 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  reappear ; 


1824 
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All  things  revive  in  field  or  grove, 

And  sky  and  sea,  but  two,  which  move 
And  form  all  others,  life  and  love. 

1821.  1824 


CHORUS  FOR  HELLAS 

The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew. 

The  golden  years  return, 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 

Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam, 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 
From  waves  serener  far; 

A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 
Against  the  morning  star. 

Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 

Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize; 

Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 

A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 

Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death’s  scroll  must  be ! 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  the  free: 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 
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Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 

And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 

All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose. 

Than  many  unsubdued: 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers. 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

Oh,  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 

Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 
Of  bitter  prophecy. 

The  world  is  wTeary  of  the  past, 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 

1821.  1822 

LINES:  WHEN  THE  LAMP  IS  SHATTERED 

i 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — - 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow’s  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 
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ii 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 
The  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute: — 
No  song  but  sad  dirges. 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 
Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman’s  knell. 


iii 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 

Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 

O  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier? 


IV 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

1822.  1824 
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TO  JANE:  THE  INVITATION 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away ! 

Fairer  than  this  fair  Day, 

Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 

The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 
Through  the  winter  wandering. 

Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Morn 
To  hoar  February  born. 

Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth. 

It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Earth, 

And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 

And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free. 

And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 


Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs— 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another’s  mind, 

While  the  touch  of  Nature’s  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 
For  each  accustomed  visitor: — 

“I  am  gone  into  the  fields 
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To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields; — 
Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow. 
Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow. — 

You  with  the  unpaid  bill.  Despair, — 
You,  tiresome  verse-reciter,  Care.- 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, — 

Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 
Expectation  too,  be  off ! 

To-day  is  for  itself  enough; 

Hope,  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 
With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go; 
Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food, 
At  length  I  find  one  moment’s  good 
After  long  pain — with  all  your  love, 
This  you  never  told  me  of.” 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 

Awake  !  arise  !  and  come  away  ! 

To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains. 

And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves. 

Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dun 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be. 

And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea; — 

Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets, 

And  wind-flowers,  and  violets. 

Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue, 

Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new ; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun  and  blind, 

And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 

And  the  multitudinous 
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Billows  murmur  at  our  feet. 

Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 

And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

1822. 

TO  JANE:  THE  RECOLLECTION 

i 

Now  tile  last  day  of  many  days. 

All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 

The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise! 

Up,  to  thy  wonted  work !  come,  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled, — 

For  now  the  Earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven’s  brow. 


ii 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean’s  foam. 

The  lightest  wind  Avas  in  its  nest. 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 
Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 

Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 
A  light  of  Paradise. 


1824 


i 


TO  JANE:  THE  RECOLLECTION 
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iii 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 
The  giants  of  the  waste, 

Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 
As  serpents  interlaced. 

And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath, 
That  under  Heaven  is  blown, 

To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  its  own; 

Now  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep. 
Like  green  waves  on  the  sea. 

As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 
The  ocean  woods  may  be. 

IV 

How  calm  it  was  ! — the  silence  there 
By  such  a  chain  was  bound 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 
The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 
There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain  waste, 

To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet, 

A  magic  circle  traced, — 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thrilling,  silent  life, — 

To  momentary  peace  it  bound 
Our  mortal  nature’s  strife; 

And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 
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The  magic  circle  there 
Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 
The  lifeless  atmosphere. 

v 

We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  lie 
Under  the  forest  bough, — 

Each  seemed  as  ’twere  a  little  sky 
Gulfed  in  a  world  below; 

A  firmament  of  purple  light 
Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night. 
And  purer  than  the  day- — 

In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air. 

More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 
Then  any  spreading  there. 

There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn, 
And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 
Can  never  well  be  seen, 

Were  imaged  by  the  water’s  love 
Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  all  was  interfused  beneath 
With  an  Elysian  glow. 

An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 

Like  one  beloved  the  scene  had  lent 
To  the  dark  water’s  breast, 

Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  more  than  truth  expressed; 

Until  an  envious  wind  crept  by. 
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Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 

Which  from  the  mind’s  too  faithful  eye 
Blots  one  dear  image  out. 

Though  thou  art  ever  fair  and  kind. 

The  forests  ever  green, 

Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley’s  mind, 
Than  calm  in  waters,  seen. 

1822. 

WITH  A  GUITAR,  TO  JANE 

Ariel  to  Miranda: — Take 
This  slave  of  Music,  for  the  sake 
Of  him  who  is  the  slave  of  thee. 

And  teach  it  all  the  harmony 
In  which  thou  canst,  and  only  thou, 

Make  the  delighted  spirit  glow. 

Till  joy  denies  itself  again. 

And,  too  intense,  is  turned  to  pain; 

For  by  permission  and  command 
Of  thine  own  Prince  Ferdinand, 

Poor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 
Of  more  than  ever  can  be  spoken; 

Your  guardian  spirit,  Ariel,  who, 

From  life  to  life,  must  still  pursue 
Your  happiness; — for  thus  alone 
Can  Ariel  ever  find  his  own. 

From  Prospero’s  enchanted  cell. 

As  the  mighty  verses  tell. 

To  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
Lit  you  o’er  the  trackless  sea, 

Flitting  on,  your  prow  before. 

Like  a  living  meteor. 

When  you  die,  the  silent  Moon, 

In  her  interlunar  swoon. 
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Is  not  sadder  in  her  cell 
Than  deserted  Ariel. 

When  you  live  again  on  earth, 

Like  an  unseen  star  of  birth, 

Ariel  guides  you  o’er  the  sea 
Of  life  from  your  nativity. 

Many  changes  have  been  run 

Since  Ferdinand  and  you  begun 

Your  course  of  love,  and  Ariel  still 

Has  tracked  your  steps,  and  served  your  will; 

Now,  in  humbler,  happier  lot. 

This  is  all  remembered  not; 

And  now,  alas  !  the  poor  sprite  is 
Imprisoned,  for  some  fault  of  his, 

In  a  body  like  a  grave; — 

From  you  he  only  dares  to  crave, 

For  his  service  and  his  sorrow, 

A  smile  to-day,  a  song  to-morrow. 

The  artist  who  this  idol  wrought, 

To  echo  all  harmonious  thought. 

Felled  a  tree,  while  on  the  steep 

The  woods  were  in  their  winter  sleep,  ✓ 

Rocked  in  that  repose  divine 

On  the  wind-swept  Apennine ; 

And  dreaming,  some  of  Autumn  past, 

And  some  of  Spring  approaching  fast, 

And  some  of  April  buds  and  showers, 

And  some  of  songs  in  July  bowers. 

And  all  of  love;  and  so  this  tree, — 

O  that  such  our  death  may  be ! — 

Died  in  sleep,  and  felt  no  pain, 

To  live  in  happier  form  again: 

From  which,  beneath  Heaven’s  fairest  star, 
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The  artist  wrought  this  loved  Guitar, 
And  taught  it  justly  to  reply. 

To  all  who  question  skilfully. 

In  language  gentle  as  thine  own; 
Whispering  in  enamoured  tone 
Sweet  oracles  of  woods  and  dells. 

And  summer  winds  in  sylvan  cells; 

For  it  had  learned  all  harmonies 
Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies. 

Of  the  forests  and  the  mountains. 

And  the  many-voiced  fountains; 

The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills. 

The  softest  notes  of  falling  rills. 

The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees, 

The  murmuring  of  summer  seas. 

And  pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew. 
And  airs  of  evening;  and  it  knew 
That  seldom-heard  mysterious  sound, 
Wrhich,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 

As  it  floats  through  boundless  day. 

Our  world  enkindles  on  its  way. — 

All  this  it  knows,  but  will  not  tell 
To  those  who  cannot  question  well 
The  Spirit  that  inhabits  it; 

It  talks  according  to  the  wit 
Of  its  companions;  and  no  more 
Is  heard  than  has  been  felt  before. 

By  those  who  tempt  it  to  betray 
These  secrets  of  an  elder  day: 

But,  sweetly  as  its  answers  will 
Flatter  hands  of  perfect  skill, 

It  keeps  its  highest,  holiest  tone 
For  our  beloved  Jane  alone. 


1822.  1839 
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TO  JANE:  "THE  KEEN  STARS  WERE 
TWINKLING” 

i 

The  keen  stars  were  twinkling. 

And  the  fair  moon  was  rising  among  them. 
Dear  Jane! 

The  guitar  was  tinkling, 

But  the  notes  were  not  sweet  till  you  sung  them 
Again. 


n 

As  the  moon’s  soft  splendour 
O’er  the  faint  cold  starlight  of  Heaven 
Is  thrown. 

So  your  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  soul  had  then  given 
Its  own. 


in 

The  stars  will  awaken, 

Though  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later. 
To-night ; 

No  leaf  will  be  shaken 
Whilst  the  dews  of  your  melody  scatter 
Delight. 

IV 

Though  the  sound  overpowers, 

Sing  again,  with  your  dear  voice  revealing 
A  tone 


A  DIRGE 
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Of  some  world  far  from  ours. 

Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one. 


1822. 


1839 


SONG 

[From  Charles  the  First,  Scene  IV] 

A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough; 

The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above. 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare. 

No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  little  motion  in  the  air 
Except  the  mill-wheel’s  sound. 

1822.  1870 


A  DIRGE 

Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 
Grief  too  sad  for  song; 

Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
Knells  all  the  night  long; 

Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 

Bare  woods,  whose  branches  strain. 

Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, — 

Wail,  for  the  world’s  wrong! 

1822.  1824 
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Wordsworth  discovered  early  that  the  fountains  of 
poetry  lie  within  the  human  consciousness  and  in  its 
manifold  dark  workings,  and  not  in  the  description  of 
outward  forms  or  the  narration  of  outward  actions. 
One  by  one  nearly  all  his  great  contemporaries  learned 
this  lesson  from  him,  and  a  new  poetic  world  swam 
into  ken.  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  each  learned  in 
his  own  way  and  uttered  this  new  belief,  each  in  his 
own  tongue;  but  no  one  of  these  poets  is  more  unmis¬ 
takably  the  soul  of  the  Wordsworthian  age  than  Keats, 
for  in  all  the  great  poems  by  which  his  name  lives,  the 
great  political  and  social  movements  and  passions  which 
so  stirred  Shelley,  Byron,  and  even  Wordsworth,  are 
strangely  absent.  Instead  of  the  stir  of  revolution,  of 
liberty,  of  fraternity,  we  find  the  contemplation  of  these 
problems  of  the  inner  life  which  every  sensitive  poetic 
soul  is  likely  to  feel.  “The  agonies,  the  strife  of  human 
hearts”  in  the  poetry  of  Keats  occupy  the  same  impor¬ 
tance  as  “the  Mind  of  Man”  in  Wordsworth,  for  whom 
it  is  “the  haunt  and  main  region”  of  his  song. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Keats  ignores  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  questions  of  the  hour  because  he  lacks  intellect,  for 
to  say  that  Keats  is  not  intellectual  is  to  say  something 
that  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  merely  to  say 
that  his  great  interests  are  within,  and  to  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  dark  passages  of  the  human  soul  he  applies 
the  clear  light  of  intelligence,  scarcely  dimmed  by  the 
passions  and  agonies  of  youth.  Endymion  (with  its 
beautiful  Preface,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  student  of  Keats)  is  a  long  and  highly  decorated 
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poem,  written  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  discovery 
of  Wordsworth,  which  gives  the  story  of  a  soul’s  de¬ 
velopment  in  its  search  for  the  ideal.  The  poem  has 
a  characteristic  Keats  ending,  for  the  ideal  turns  out  to 
be  a  bit  of  reality:  the  maiden  of  the  poet’s  dreams 
and  the  earthly  maiden  are  one  and  the  same,  and  thus 
fact  gives  substance  to  the  ideal.  This  interfusion  of 
fact  and  the  ideal,  and  Keats’s  refusal  to  confuse  the 
one  with  the  other,  is  shown  in  all  the  great  odes. 
If  he  had  been  a  mere  sentimentalist,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  represented  to  be,  he  would  have  dealt  with  the 
profound  problems  of  life  that  appear  in  these  poems 
in  a  surface  way.  But  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  greatness 
that  while  his  soul  is  torn  with  the  agonies  of  despair 
and  imminent  death  he  does  not  permit  his  desire  to 
escape  from  the  cruel  facts  of  his  own  experience  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  truth,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
lulled  into  an  ignoble  security  by  conventional  comforts. 
At  the  close  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  he  refuses  to 
accept  the  image  of  the  bird  of  night  singing  on  for¬ 
ever.  This  is  but  a  picture  painted  by  the  fancy; 
beautiful,  but  untrue.  The  truth  is  that  the  plaintive 
anthem  fades,  and  the  poet  is  left  alone  with  his  prob¬ 
lems  unsolved,  but  with  the  daylight  of  fact  about  him. 
H  is  attitude  is  the  same  in  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn: 
the  figures  on  the  urn  or  on  the  Greek  frieze  can  say 
“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,”  for  they  are  fixed  for¬ 
ever  in  the  forms  of  art.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
contemplate;  but  we  men  and  women  “who  eddy  round 
and  round”  cannot  put  life  into  such  a  simple  formula. 
We  know  the  reality  of  the  sorrow  follows  on  the  failure 
in  a  great  object  and  the  pang  of  unfulfilled  desire. 
The  Grecian  urn  represents  the  calm  and  perfection  of 
Art: 
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Ah !  would  ’twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy ! 

But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy? 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 

When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 

Nor  numbed  sense  to  steel  it. 

Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 

Keats  made  one  final  attempt,  after  Endymion  and  the 
Greek  odes,  to  deal  in  a  large  way  with  the  ultimate 
questions  of  life  and  of  poetry,  again  turning  to  the  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  Greece  for  his  theme.  But  Hyperion  was  never 
finished:  it  remains  a  fragment  of  a  great  design  inter¬ 
rupted  by  developing  taste  and  by  death.  Yet,  the 
greatness  of  the  poem  that  was  to  be  can  be  perceived  in 
these  unfinished  lines.  Greatness  of  expression,  the  “large 
utterance  of  the  early  Gods,”  depth  of  contemplative  pas¬ 
sion  and  thought  are  here,  as  they  are  in  all  his  distinctive 
work,  and  place  this  young  “inheritor  of  unfulfilled  re¬ 
nown”  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  with  Shakespeare. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN’S  HOMER 


Much  have  I  travell’d  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told. 

That  deep-brow’d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  a  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

1815.  181? 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Glory  and  Loveliness  have  pass’d  away; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  morn, 

No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day: 

No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft-voiced  and  young  and  gay, 
In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  corn, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 

But  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  these. 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 

That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 
Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
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A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please. 

With  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like  thee. 

1817 


ENDYMION 

A  POETIC  ROMANCE 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON 
“The  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song’’ 

PREFACE 

Knowing  within  myself  the  manner  in  which  this  Poem  has  been 
produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the  reader,  who  must 
soon  perceive  great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error  de¬ 
noting  a  feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.  The 
two  first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of 
such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press;  nor  should 
they  if  I  thought  a  year’s  castigation  would  do  them  any  good; — 
it  will  not:  the  foundations  are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  young¬ 
ster  should  die  away:  a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope 
that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for 
verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and  may  deserve  a 
punishment:  but  no  feeling  man  will  be  forward  to  inflict  it:  he  will 
leave  me  alone,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell 
than  the  failure  in  a  great  object.  This  is  not  written  with  the  least 
atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of  course,  but  from  the  desire 
I  have  to  conciliate  men  who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do 
look  with  a  zealous  eye,  to  the  honour  of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagination 
of  a  man  is  healthy;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in  which 
the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life 
uncertain,  the  ambition  thick-sighted:  thence  proceeds  mawkishness, 
and  all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  speak  of  must  neces¬ 
sarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beautiful  myth¬ 
ology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  brightness:  for  I  wish  to  try  once 
more,  before  I  bid  it  farewell. 

Teignmouth,  April  10th,  1818. 
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From  book  i 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever: 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o’er-darken’d  ways 
Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.  Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
’Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms: 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read: 

And  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink. 


Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple’s  self,  so  does  the  moon. 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 

Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
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That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o’ercast, 
They  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

Therefore,  ’tis  with  full  happiness  that  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion. 

The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city’s  din; 

Now  while  the  early  budders  are  just  new, 

And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests ;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.  And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks.  I’ll  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours. 

With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm’d  and  white. 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 

I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 

O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary. 

See  it  half-finish’d :  but  let  Autumn  bold. 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 

Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 

And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness : 

There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
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So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  o’erhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 

And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequester’d  deep, 

Where  no  man  went;  and  if  from  shepherd’s  keep 
A  lamb  stray’d  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens. 

Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content, 

Over  the  hills  at  every  night-fall  went. 

Among  the  shepherds  ’twas  believed  ever. 

That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass’d  unworried 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head. 

Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 

Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan:  ay,  great  his  gains 

Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.  Paths  there  were  many. 

Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny,  • 

And  ivy  banks ;  all  leading  pleasantly 

To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 

Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 

Of  tuft  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  tell 

The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above, 

Edged  round  with  dark  tree-tops  ?  through  which  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve, 

And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 

For  ’twas  the  morn:  Apollo’s  upward  fire 
Made  every  ehstern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
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A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds:  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun: 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 

Man’s  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 
Of  nature’s  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold. 

To  feel  this  sun-rise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  self-same  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded ; 

Who  gathering  round  the  altar,  seem’d  to  pry 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday:  nor  had  they  waited 
For  many  moments,  ere  their  ears  were  sated 
With  a  faint  breath  of  music,  which  even  then 
Fill’d  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 

Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 

To  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes  breaking 
Through  copse-clad  valleys, — ere  their  death,  o’ertaking 
The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 

And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx’s  eye,  there  glimmer’d  light 
Fair  faces  and  a  rush  of  garments  white. 

Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past. 

Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 

O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  tongue  falter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company, 
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Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee: 

But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring, 

To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along. 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd’s  song; 

Each  having  a  white  wicker,  overbrimm’d 

With  April’s  tender  younglings:  next,  well  trimm’d, 

A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books; 

Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo’s  pipe. 

When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe, 

Let  his  divinity  o’erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly: 

Some  idly  trail’d  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground, 

And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes :  close  after  these, 

Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 

A  venerable  priest  full  soberly 

Begirt,  with  ministering  looks :  alway  his  eye 

Steadfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept, 

And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept. 

From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-white, 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generous  light; 

And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 

Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cull: 

Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda’s  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 

His  aged  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath. 

Seem’d  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 
Of  winter  hoar.  Then  came  another  crowd 
Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 
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Their  share  of  the  ditty.  After  them  appear’d, 
Up-follow’d  by  a  multitude  that  rear’d 
Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair-wrought  car. 
Easily  rolling,  so  as  scarce  to  mar 
The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown: 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 
Among  the  throng.  His  youth  was  fully  blown. 
Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown; 

And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 
A  chieftain  king’s:  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance;  he  seem’d 
To  common  lookers-on,  like  one  who  dream’d 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian: 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip. 

And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands :  then  would  they  sigh 
And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets’  cry. 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — Ah,  wTell-a-day, 

Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged. 

Stood  silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration:  women  meek 
Beckon’d  their  sons  to  silence;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear. 
Endymion  too,  without  a  forest  peer. 

Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face. 

Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 

In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 

Eyed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 

And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands. 

Thus  spake  he :  “Men  of  Latmos  shepherd  bands 
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Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 

Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  your  mountains;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 

Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  hare-bells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furze 
Buds  lavish  gold;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean’s  very  marge, 

Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch’d  with  sounds  forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton’s  horn: 

Mothers  and  wives  !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air ; 

And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Udderless  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  favour’d  youth: 

Yea,  every  one  attend!  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 

Are  not  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushrooms?  Are  not  our  wide  plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces?  Have  not  rains 
Green’d  over  April’s  lap?  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 

The  earth  is  glad:  the  merry  lark  has  pour’d 
His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sky, 

That  spreads  so  clear  o’er  our  solemnity.” 


Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap’d  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  he  stain’d  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 

Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile, 
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And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
’Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  greyly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang: 

“O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness ; 

Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken; 

And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 

Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 

By  thy  love’s  milky  brow ! 

By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 

Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 

“O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voice  cooingly  ’mong  myrtles, 

What  time  thou  w'anderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou,  to  -whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen’d  fruitage;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest-bloosom’d  beans  and  poppied  corn; 

The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 

To  sing  for  thee;  low-creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yea,  the  fresh-budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 

By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 

O  forester  divine ! 
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“Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit; 

Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle’s  maw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder’d  shepherds  to  their  path  again; 

Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads’  cells, 

And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping, 

The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 

Hear  us,  O  satyr  king! 

“O  Hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  horn, 

When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsman:  Breather  round  our  farms 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms: 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 

That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors: 

Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Heading  to  universal  knowledge— see, 

Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows ! 

“Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
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Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 

Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth: 

Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 

A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea; 

An  element  filling  the  space  between; 

An  unknown — but  no  more:  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 

And  -giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 

Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 

Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean !” 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES 

i 

St.  Agnes’  Eve — ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 

The  hare  limp’d  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold: 

Numb  were  the  Beadsman’s  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 

Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 

Seem’d  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 

Past  the  sweet  Virgin’s  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 
saith. 


ii 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man; 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 

And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan. 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 

The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprison’d  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
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Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat’ries. 

He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

hi 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door. 

And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music’s  golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 

But  no — already  had  his  death-bell  rung; 

The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung: 

His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes’  Eve: 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul’s  reprieve, 

And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinner’s  sake  to  grieve. 

IV 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft; 

And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 

From  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon,  up  aloft. 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  ’gan  to  chide : 

The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 

Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 

The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise  on  their 
breasts. 


v 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 

With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 

Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 

The  brain  new-stuff’d,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
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Of  old  romance.  These  let  us  wish  away, 

And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 

Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 

On  love,  and  wing’d  St.  Agnes’  saintly  care. 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes’  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey’d  middle  of  the  night, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline: 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 

She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 

Fix’d  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier, 

And  back  retired;  not  cool’d  by  high  disdain. 

But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere; 

She  sigh’d  for  Agnes’  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 

Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 

The  hallow’d  hour  was  near  at  hand,  she  sighs 
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Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng’d  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger  or  in  sport; 

’Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink’d  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort, 

Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 

And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

IX 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 

She  linger’d  still.  Meantime,  across  the  moors. 

Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.  Beside  the  portal  doors. 

Buttress’d  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 

That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  such  things 
have  been. 

x 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzz’d  whisper  tell. 

All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love’s  feverous  citadel : 

For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes. 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 

Whose  very  dogs  would  execration  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy  in  that  mansion  foul, 

Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

XI 

Ah,  happy  chance !  The  aged  creature  came, 

Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
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To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch’s  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall  pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 

He  startled  her:  but  soon  she  knew  his  face. 

And  grasp’d  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 

Saying,  “Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  from  this  place; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  race  ! 

XII 

“Get  hence !  get  hence !  there’s  dwarfish  Hildebrand : 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 

He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 

Then  there’s  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  grey  hairs — Alas  me !  flit ! 

Flit  like  a  ghost  away.” — “Ah,  Gossip  dear, 

We’re  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 

And  tell  me  how” — “Good  saints!  not  here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.” 

XIII 

He  follow’d  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 

Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume; 

And  as  she  mutter’d  “Well-a — well-a-day !” 

He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 

Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

“Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,”  said  he, 

“O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 

When  they  St.  Agnes’  wool  are  weaving  piously.” 

XIV 

“St.  Agnes  !  Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes’  Eve — 

Yet  men  -will  murder  upon  holy  days. 
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Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch’s  sieve, 

And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro ! — St.  Agnes’  Eve ! 

God’s  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive ! 

But  let  me  laugh  awhile, — I’ve  mickle  time  to  grieve.” 

xv 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady’s  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start: 

“A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art: 

Sweet  lady !  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.  Go,  go!  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem.” 

XVII 

“I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear!” 

Quoth  Porphyro:  ‘‘0  may  I  ne’er  find  grace 
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When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 

If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 

Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face. 

Good  Angela,  believe  me,  by  these  tears ; 

Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment’s  space. 

Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen’s  ears. 

And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang’d  than  wolves 
and  bears.” 


XVIII 

“Ah !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 

A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing. 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 
Whose  prajmrs  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss’d.”  Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphvro; 

So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 


XIX 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 

Even  to  Madeline’s  chamber,  and  there  hide 

Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 

That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 

And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion’d  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 

And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 
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XX 

“It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,”  said  the  Dame: 

“All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see:  no  time  to  spare. 

For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 

Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while.  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 

Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead.” 

XXI 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 

The  lover’s  endless  minutes  slowly  pass’d; 

The  dame  return’d,  and  whisper’d  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.  Safe  at  last 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden’s  chamber,  silken,  hush’d,  and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 

His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 

XXII 

Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 

When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes’  charmed  maid. 

Rose,  like  a  mission’d  spirit,  unaware: 

With  silver  taper’s  light,  and  pious  care, 

She  turn’d,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.  Now  prepare, 

Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 
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She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray’d  and 
fled. 


XXIII 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died: 

She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide: 

No  utter’d  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 

But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 

Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

xxiv 

A  casement  high  and  triple-areh’d  there  was, 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries, 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damask’d  w'ings ; 

And  in  the  midst,  ’mong  thousand  heraldries, 

And  twulight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings. 


XXV 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven’s  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
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And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 

She  seem’d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings,  for  heaven: — Porphyro  grew  faint: 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

XXVI 

Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wTreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

XXVII 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex’d  she  lay, 

Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress’d 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  haven’d  both  from  joy  and  pain; 

Clasp’d  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray-, 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

XXVIII 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 

Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listen’d  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 
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Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 

And  breath’d  himself :  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 

And  over  the  hush’d  carpet,  silent,  stept. 

And  ’tween  the  curtains  peep’d,  where,  lo ! — how  fast 
she  slept ! 

XXIX 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish’d,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: — 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender ’d, 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr’d 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 

From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar ’d  Lebanon. 

XXXI 

I  hese  delicates  he  heap’d  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
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In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. — 

“And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite: 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes’  sake, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache.” 

XXXII 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.  Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains : — ’twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream: 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 

Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 

It  seem’d  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady’s  eyes; 

So  mused  awhile,  entoil’d  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII 

Awakening  up,  he  took  his  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be. 

He  play’d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 

In  Provence  call’d  “La  belle  dame  sans  mercy”: 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 

Wherewith  disturb’d,  she  utter’d  a  soft  moan: 

He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

XXXIV 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 

Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 
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There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell’d 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh, 

While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 

Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look’d  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV 

“Ah,  Porphyro !”  said  she,  “but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 

Made  tuneable  with  every  swTeetest  vow; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 

How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  ! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 

Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  knowT  not  where  to  go.” 

XXXVI 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion’d  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 

Ethereal,  flush’d,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  ’mid  the  sapphire  heaven’s  deep  repose; 

Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 

Solution  swTeet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love’s  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes’  moon  hath  set. 

XXXVII 

’Tis  dark :  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet. 

“This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !” 
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’Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat: 

“No  dream,  alas!  alas!  and  woe  is  mine! 

Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 

Cruel!  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 

Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing.’’ 

XXXVIII 

“My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer  !  lovely  bride  ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 

Thy  beauty’s  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil-dyed  ? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A  famish’d  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest. 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ;  if  thou  think ’st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

xxxix 

“Hark  !  ’tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land. 

Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 

Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed; — 

Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 

Drown’d  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead. 

Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 

For  o’er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee,” 

XL 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 

For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around 
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At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears. 

Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found; 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 

A  chain-droop’d  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horsemen,  hawk,  and  hound. 
Flutter’d  in  the  besieging  wind’s  uproar; 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 


XLI 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ! 

Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide: — 

The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 


XLII 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 

And  all  his  warrior-guests  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm. 

Were  long  be-nightmared.  Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch’d,  with  meagre  face  deform; 

The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 

For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

1819-20.  1820 


TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 
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TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 

’Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness,— 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Cool’d  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green. 

Dance,  and  Proven9al  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirtli ! 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim: 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 

Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 
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Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 

Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Cluster’d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 

Save  wrhat  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover’d  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May’s  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 

Call’d  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
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The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self. 

Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 

Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  ’tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

1819.  1820 


ON  A  GRECIAN  URN 

Thou  still  unravish’d  bride  of  quietness  ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 

What  men  or  gods  are  these?  What  maidens  loath? 
What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?  What  wild  ecstasy? 
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Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear’d, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 

And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 

More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy’d. 

For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 

All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloy’d, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 

Lead’st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 

Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn? 

And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e’er  return. 

O  Attic  shape!  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
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With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity:  Cold  Pastoral! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say’st, 
‘Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,’ — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

1819.  1820 


TO  PSYCHE 

O  goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung. 

Even  into  thine  own  soft-conched  ear: 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken’d  eyes? 

I  wander’d  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly. 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 

Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whispering  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 

Mid  hush’d,  cool-rooted  flowers  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 

They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  lips  touch’d  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 

As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 

And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love: 

The  winged  boy  I  knew; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 

His  Psyche  true ! 
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O  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus’  faded  hierarchy! 

Fairer  than  Phoebe’s  sapphire-region’d  star. 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky; 

Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heap’d  with  flowers; 

Nor  Virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 

No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 
From  chain-swung  censer  teeming; 

No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 
Of  pale-mouth’d  prophet  dreaming. 

O  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vows. 

Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

I  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours ! 

Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 
From  swinged  censer  teeming: 

Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 
Of  pale-mouth’d  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 

Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasant 
pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wfind: 

Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster ’d  trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep; 
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And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull’d  to  sleep; 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 

A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 

With  the  wreath’d  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 

With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e’er  could  feign, 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same : 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in ! 

1819.  1820 

TO  FANCY 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home: 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 

Like  to  bubbles  where  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her : 

Open  wide  the  mind’s  cage-door, 

She’ll  dart  forth,  and  cloudwrard  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 

Summer’s  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoj’ing  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming: 

Autumn’s  red-lipp’d  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting:  What  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter’s  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled 
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And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy’s  heavy  shoon; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overawed. 

Fancy,  high-commission’d : — send  her: 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her: 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn’s  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth 
She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it: — thou  shalt  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn: 

And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 

’Tis  the  early  April  lark, 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 

And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
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Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 

And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ! 

Freckled  nest  eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 

When  the  hen-bird’s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use: 

Where’s  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 
Too  much  gazed  at?  Where’s  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new? 

Where’s  the  eye,  however  blue, 

Doth  not  weary?  Where’s  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place? 
Where’s  the  voice,  however  soft. 

One  would  hear  so  very  oft? 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 

Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind: 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres’  daughter. 

Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe’s,  when  her  zone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 

While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
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And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 
Of  the  Fancy’s  silken  leash; 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 

And  such  joys  as  these  she’ll  bring. — 

Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 

1819. 


ODE 

BARDS  OF  PASSION. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 

Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth ! 

Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new? 

Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wondrous, 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund’rous; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven’s  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elvsian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian’s  fawns; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 

And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 

Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 

But  divine  melodious  truth; 

Philosophic  numbers  smooth; 

Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 
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Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again; 

And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you, 

Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 

Never  slumber’d,  never  cloying. 

Here,  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week; 

Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 

Of  their  passions  and  their  spites; 

Of  their  glory  and  their  shame; 

What  doth  strengthen,  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 

Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 

Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth! 

Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 

Double-lived  in  regions  new ! 

1819.  1820 

LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known. 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host’s  Canary  wine? 

Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?  O  generous  food  ! 

Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 

Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 
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I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host’s  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  Astrologer’s  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, — 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
Underneath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 

And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  know, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

1818. 


ROBIN  HOOD 

TO  A  FRIEND 

No!  those  days  are  gone  away, 

And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years : 

Many  times  have  Winter’s  shears, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest’s  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 

And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
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Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill; 

There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh. 

Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 

Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 

Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you; 

But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold; 

Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 

Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 

Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 

For  he  left  the  merry  tale, 

Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din; 

Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn; 

Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  “grene  shawe”; 

All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 

And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave, 

And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 

She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze; 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall’n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
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Sang  not  to  her — strange !  that  honey 
Can’t  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  it  is;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string! 

Honour  to  the  bugle-horn ! 

Honour  to  the  wmods  unshorn ! 

Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 

Honour  to  the  archer  keen ! 

Honour  to  tight  Little  John, 

And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 

Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Sleeping  in  the  underwood: 

Honour  to  Maid  Marian, 

And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 

Though  their  days  have  hurried  by* 

Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 

1818.  1820 

TO  AUTUMN 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  writh  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  Summer  has  o’er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
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Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 

Or  on  a  half-reap’d  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drows’d  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers: 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep, 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

• 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing:  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

1819.  1820 

ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Wolf’s-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine; 

Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss’d 
By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine; 

Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow’s  mysteries; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily, 

And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul. 
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But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud. 

That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud: 

Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 

Or  on  the  wealth  of  a  salt  sand-wave. 

Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies ; 

Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave. 

And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless  eyes. 

She  dwells  with  Beauty — Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips : 

Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veiled  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine. 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 

Can  burst  Joy’s  grape  against  his  palate  fine; 

His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 

And  he  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 

1819.  1820 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK 
(unfinished) 

Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell; 

Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 

That  call’d  the  folk  to  evening  prayer; 

The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains; 

And,  on  the  western  window  panes, 

The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
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Of  unmatured  green  vallies  cold. 

Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge. 

Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge. 
Of  primroses  by  shelter’d  rills. 

And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. 

Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell: 

The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies, 

Warm  from  their  fire-side  orat’ries; 

And  moving,  with  demurest  air, 

To  even-song,  and  vesper  prayer, 

Each  arched  porch,  and  entry  low. 

Was  fill’d  with  patient  folk  and  slow, 
With  whispers  hush,  and  shuffling  feet. 
While  play’d  the  organ  loud  and  sweet. 

The  bells  had  ceased,  the  prayers  begun. 
And  Bertha  had  not  yet  half  done 
A  curious  volume,  patch’d  and  torn, 
That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  morn, 
Had  taken  captive  her  two  eyes. 

Among  its  golden  broideries ; 

Perplex’d  her  with  a  thousand  tilings, — 
The  stars  of  heaven,  and  angels’  wings, 
Martyrs  in  a  fiery  blaze. 

Azure  saints  and  silver  rays, 

Moses’  breastplate,  and  the  seven 
Candlesticks  John  saw  in  heaven. 

The  winged  Lion  of  Saint  Mark, 

And  the  Covenantal  Ark, 

With  its  many  mysteries. 

Cherubim  and  golden  mice. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair, 

Dwelling  in  th’  old  minster-square; 
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From  her  fire-side  she  could  see. 

Sidelong,  its  rich  antiquity, 

Far  as  the  Bishop’s  garden-wall; 

Where  sycamores  and  elm-trees  tall. 
Full-leaved,  the  forest  had  outstript, 

By  no  sharp  north-wind  ever  nipt, 

So  shelter’d  by  the  mighty  pile. 

Bertha  arose,  and  read  awhile. 

With  forehead  ’gainst  the  wTindow-pane. 
Again  she  tried,  and  then  again, 

Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark 
Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 

From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin. 

She  lifted  up  her  soft  warm  chin. 

With  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyes, 

And  dazed  with  saintly  imageries. 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  all, 

Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  homewards  late. 

Past  the  echoing  minster-gate. 

The  clamorous  daws,  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 

Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest, 

Each  in  its  ancient  belfry-nest, 

Where  asleep  they  fall  betimes, 

To  music  and  the  drowsy  chimes. 

All  was  silent,  all  was  gloom, 

Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room : 

Down  she  sat,  poor  cheated  soul ! 

And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal; 
Lean’d  forward,  with  bright  drooping  hair 
And  slant  book,  full  against  the  glare. 

Her  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 
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Hover’d  about,  a  giant  size, 

On  ceiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair, 

The  parrot’s  cage,  and  panel  square; 

And  the  warm  angled  winter-screen, 

On  which  were  many  monsters  seen, 

Call’d  doves  of  Siam,  Lima  mice. 

And  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 

Macaw,  and  tender  Avadavat, 

And  silken-furr’d  Angora  cat. 

Untired  she  read,  her  shadow  still 

Glower’d  about,  as  it  would  fill 

The  room  with  wildest  forms  and  shades, 

As  though  some  ghostly  queen  of  spades 
Had  come  to  mock  behind  her  back. 

And  dance,  and  ruffle  her  garments  black. 
Untired  she  read  the  legend  page, 

Of  holy  Mark,  from  youth  to  age. 

On  land,  on  sea,  in  pagan  chains. 

Rejoicing  for  his  many  pains. 

Sometimes  the  learned  eremite, 

With  golden  star,  or  dagger  bright, 

Referr’d  to  pious  poesies 
Written  in  smallest  crow-quill  size 
Beneath  the  text;  and  thus  the  rhyme 
Was  parcell’d  out  from  time  to  time: 

- “Als  writith  he  of  swevenis. 

Men  han  beforne  they  wake  in  bliss, 

Whanne  that  hir  friendes  thinke  hem  bound 
In  crimped  shroude  farre  under  grounde; 

And  how  a  litling  child  mote  be 
A  saint  er  its  nativitie, 

Gif  that  the  modre  (God  her  blesse!) 

Kepen  in  solitarinesse. 

And  kissen  devoute  the  holy  croce. 

Of  Goddess  love,  and  Sathan’s  force, — 
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He  writith;  and  thinges  many  mo: 

Of  swiche  thinges  I  may  not  shew. 

Bot  I  must  tellen  verilie 
Somdel  of  Sainte  Cicilie, 

And  chieflie  what  he  auctorethe 
Of  Sante  Markis  life  and  dethe:” 

At  length  her  constant  eyelids  come 
Upon  the  fervent  martyrdom; 

Then  lastly  to  his  holy  shrine, 

Exalt  amid  the  tapers’  shine 
At  Venice, — 

1819 


HYPERION 

A  FRAGMENT 

BOOK  I 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve’s  one  star. 
Sat  grey-hair’d  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.  No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer’s  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather’d  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deaden’d  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity, 

Spreading  a  shade:  the  Naiad  ’mid  her  reeds 
Press’d  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 
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Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went. 

No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray’d, 

And  slept  there  since.  Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed; 

While  his  bow’d  head  seem’d  listening  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem’d  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place: 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch’d  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 

She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Had  stood  a  pigmy’s  height:  she  would  have  ta’en 

Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 

Or  with  a  finger  stay’d  Ixion’s  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 
Pedestal’d  haply  in  a  palace-court, 

When  sages  look’d  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh!  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face: 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty’s  self. 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  press’d  upon  that  aching  spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 

The  other  upon  Saturn’s  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 
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In  solemn  tenour  and  deep  organ  tone: 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 
Would  come  in  these  like  accents;  O  how  frail 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods  ! 
“Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  old  K 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 

I  cannot  say,  ‘O  wherefore  sleepest  thou?’ 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 

And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass’d;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 
Rumbles  reluctant  o’er  our  fallen  house; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 

O  aching  time!  O  moments  big  as  years! 

All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 

And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn,  sleep  on: — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude  ? 

Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  ? 

Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  wTeep.” 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night, 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  wroods. 

Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 

Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 

As  if  the  ebhing  air  had  but  one  wave; 

So  came  these  words  and  went;  the  while  in 
She  touch’d  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
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A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn’s  feet. 

One  moon,  with  alternations  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 

And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless. 

Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern; 

The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 

And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet: 

Lntil  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 

And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 

And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady: 

“O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 

Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face; 

Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it; 

Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn’s;  tell  me,  if  thou  hear’st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow. 

Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 

Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn?  Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate?  whence  came  the  strength? 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 

While  Fate  seem’d  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp? 
But  it  is  so;  and  I  am  smother’d  up. 

And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale, 

Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas, 

Of  peaceful  sway  above  man’s  harvesting, 

And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom:  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self. 

Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.  Search,  Thea,  search ! 
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Open  thine  eyes  eterne,  and  sphere  them  round 
Upon  all  space:  space  starr’d,  and  lorn  of  light. 

Space  region’d  with  life-air,  and  barren  void, 

Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell. 

Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  wrav 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile:  it  must — it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress- — Saturn  must  be  king. 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory; 

There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 

Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children;  I  will  give  command: 

Thea !  Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn?” 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet, 

And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air. 

His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea’s  sobbing  deep ; 

A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch’d 
Utterance  thus: — ‘But  cannot  I  create? 

Cannot  I  form?  Cannot  I  fashion  forth 
Another  world,  another  universe, 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought? 

Where  is  another  chaos  ?  Where  ?’  That  word 
Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 
The  rebel  three.  Thea  was  startled  up, 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope, 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 
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“This  cheers  our  fallen  house:  come  to  our  friends, 
O  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

I  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither.” 

Thus  brief ;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space: 

He  follow’d,  and  she  turn’d  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe, 

Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe: 

The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 

Groan’d  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more, 

And  listen’d  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn’s  voice. 

But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sovereignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty; — 

Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 

Still  sat,  still  snuff’d  the  incense,  teeming  up 

From  man  to  the  sun’s  God,  yet  unsecure: 

For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder’d  he — 

Not  at  dog’s  howl,  or  gloom-bird’s  hated  screech. 

Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell. 

Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp; 

But  horrors,  portion’d  to  a  giant  nerve. 

Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.  His  palace  bright, 

Bastion’d  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 

And  touched  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks, 

Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts. 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries ; 

And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush’d  angerly :  while  sometimes  eagles’  wings. 

Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
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Darken’d  the  place;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 

Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills. 

Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick: 

And  so,  when  harbour’d  in  the  sleepy  west, 

After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 

For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch, 

And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody. 

He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall; 

While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess. 

His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood, 

Amazed  and  full  of  fear;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops, 

When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  towers. 
Even  now,  while  Saturn,  raised  from  icy  trance, 

Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  woods, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 

Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west; 

Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
In  smoothest  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes, 

Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies ; 

And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape. 

In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye, 

That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full  blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

He  enter’d,  but  he  enter’d  full  of  wrath ; 

His  flaming  robes  streamed  out  beyond  his  heels, 

And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 

That  seared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours 

And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.  On  he  flared 
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From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 

Until  he  reached  the  great  main  cupola; 

There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stampt  his  foot, 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr’d  his  own  golden  region;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased. 

His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb, 

To  this  result:  “O  dreams  of  day  and  night! 

O  monstrous  forms  !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 

O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom ! 

O  lank-ear’d  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools  ! 

Why  do  I  know  ye  ?  why  have  I  seen  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 
To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new? 

Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  fall? 

Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest. 

This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 

This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 

These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fanes. 

Of  all  my  lucent  empire?  Is  it  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 

The  blaze,  the  splendour,  and  the  symmetry, 

I  cannot  see— but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 

The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer, 

Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp— 

Fall!— No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes! 

Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 

Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again.” — 

He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth; 
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For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 

Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  “Hush !” 

So  at  Hyperion’s  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirr’d  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold; 

And  from  the  mirror’s  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 

At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 

Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  over-strained  might.  Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush. 

He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals. 
Clear’d  them  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean’s  chilly  streams. 

The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through, 

Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 

Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres, 

Circles,  and  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colure. 

Glow’d  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  muffling  dark 
Sweet-shaped  lightnings  from  the  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  zenith — hieroglyphics  old. 

Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 

Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring  thought 

Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries: 

Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart;  their  import  gone, 

Their  wisdom  long  since  fled.  Two  wings  this  orb 
Possess’d  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 

Ever  exalted  at  the  God’s  approach: 

And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes  immense 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were; 
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While  still  the  dazzling  globe  maintain’d  eclipse, 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion’s  command. 

Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  throne 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 

He  might  not: — No,  though  a  primeval  God 
The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  disturb’d. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay’d  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  ’tis  told. 

Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 

Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  porches  wide 
Open’d  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night; 

And  the  bright  Titan,  frenzied  with  new  woes. 
Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time; 

And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds. 

Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night. 

He  stretch’d  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  faint. 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
Look’d  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 
Of  Ccelus,  from  the  universal  space, 

Thus  whisper’d  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear: 

“O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 
And  sky-engender’d.  Son  of  Mysteries ! 

All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 
Which  met  at  thy  creating!  at  whose  joys 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 

I,  Coelus,  wonder  how  they  came  and  whence; 
And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be. 
Distinct,  and  visible;  symbols  divine, 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space: 

Of  these  new-form’d  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child  ! 
Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses  ! 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 
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Of  son  against  his  sire.  I  saw  him  fall, 

I  saw  my  first-born  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 

To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 
Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round  his  head 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 

Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom  ?  vague  fear  there  is : 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 

Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undisturb’d. 

Unruffled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  ruled: 

Now  I  behold  in  you  fear,  hope,  and  wrath; 

Actions  of  rage  and  passion ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 

In  men  who  die. — This  is  the  grief,  O  Son! 

Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  fall ! 

Yet  do  thou  strive;  as  thou  art  capable, 

As  thou  canst  move  about,  as  evident  God; 

And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence: — I  am  but  a  voice; 

My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides, — 

No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail: — 

But  thou  canst. — Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow’s  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth ! 

For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun, 

And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse.” — 

Ere  half  this  region-whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 

And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast, 

Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
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Forward  he  stoop’d  over  the  airy  shore. 

And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night. 

1818-19.  1820 


ON  THE  SEA 

It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 

Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the  spell 
Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy  sound. 
Often  ’tis  in  such  gentle  temper  found. 

That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 
Be  moved  for  days  from  whence  it  sometime  fell. 
When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  unbound. 

Oh  ye  !  who  have  your  eye-balls  vex’d  and  tired, 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  the  Sea; 

Oh  ye !  whose  ears  are  dinn’d  with  uproar  rude. 

Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody, — 

Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern’s  mouth,  and  brood 
Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  quired ! 

April,  1817.  1848 

FRAGMENT 

Where’s  the  Poet?  show  him!  show  him. 

Muses  nine !  that  I  may  know  him. 

’Tis  the  man  who  with  a  man 
Is  an  equal,  be  he  King, 

Or  poorest  of  the  begger-clan. 

Or  any  other  wondrous  thing 
A  man  may  be  ’twixt  ape  and  Plato; 

’Tis  the  man  who  with  a  bird. 

Wren,  or  Eagle,  finds  his  way  to 
All  its  instincts ;  he  hath  heard 
The  Lion’s  roaring,  and  can  tell 
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What  his  horny  throat  expresseth, 

And  to  him  the  Tiger’s  yell 
Comes  articulate  and  presseth 
On  his  ear  like  mother-tongue. 

1818.  1848 


When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 

Before  my  pen  has  glean’d  my  teeming  brain. 
Before  high-piled  books,  in  charaet’ry, 

Hold  like  full  garners  the  full-ripen’d  grain; 
When  I  behold,  upon  the  night’s  starr’d  face, 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance, 

And  feel  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 

Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of  chance; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour ! 

That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more, 

Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

Of  unreflecting  love ! — then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think, 

Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 

1818.  1848 


In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 

Thy  branches  ne’er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 

The  north  cannot  undo  them 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook, 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS 

Thy  bubblings  ne’er  remember 
Apollo’s  summer  look; 

But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 

They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah !  would  ’twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy ! 

But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy? 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steel  it. 

Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 

1818. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span: 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring’s  honey’d  cud  of  youthful  thought 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
His  nearest  unto  Heaven:  quiet  coves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

1818. 
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he  loves 
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FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ODE  TO  MAIA 

Mother  of  Hermes  !  and  still  youthful  Maia  ! 

May  I  sing  to  thee 

As  thou  wast  hymned  on  the  shores  of  Baiae? 

Or  may  I  woo  thee 
In  earlier  Sicilian?  or  thy  smiles 
Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles. 
By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 
Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan? 

O,  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven  and  few  ears, 

Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  away 
Content  as  theirs. 

Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. 

1818.  1848 

LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI 

i 

O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 

The  sedge  is  wither’d  from  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing. 


ii 

O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone? 
The  squirrel’s  granary  is  full, 

And  the  harvest’s  done. 
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I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew. 
And  on  thy  cheek  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too. 


IV 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful — a  faery’s  child, 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

v 

I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 

She  look’d  at  me  as  she  did  love, 

And  made  sweet  moan. 

VI 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long. 

For  sideways  would  she  lean,  and  sing 
A  faery’s  song. 


VII 

She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 

And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew, 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said — 
‘I  love  thee  true !’ 
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VIII 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  gazed  and  sigh’d  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 


IX 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream’d — ah  !  woe  betide  ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream’d 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 

x 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all; 

Who  cried — “La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall !’’ 

XI 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam, 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide. 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here, 

On  the  cold  hill  side. 

XII 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 
Alone  and  palely  loitering, 

Though  the  sedge  is  wither’d  from  the  lake. 
And  no  birds  sing. 
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537 


BRIGHT  STAR! 

Bright  star !  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — - 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night. 

And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature’s  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 

The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors — 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillow’d  upon  my  fair  love’s  ripening  breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest. 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 

And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 

1820.  1818 
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